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Attractions for You at the 
Summer Meeting 
Mt. Airy, Pennsylvania, June 28-July 3 


IF YOU ARE A TEACHER 


Speech Development; Voice Training; Auricular 
Work; Rhythmic Training; Lip-Reading for 
Primary Classes; Language and its Use; Indus- 
trial, Physical and Vocational, Training; Standardi- 
zation of Schools; Training of Backward Deaf 
Children, etc. 


IF YOU ARE A LIP-READER 


Daily Demonstrations of Various Methods of 
Teaching Lip-Reading, Directed by Mrs. Nitchie, 
Miss Bruhn, Miss Kinzie, and Miss Connery. 


NO MATTER WHO YOU ARE 


Pleasant Acquaintances, Old and New; Social 
Entertainment; Excursions to Pleasure Resorts 
and Points of Historical Interest. 
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Teachers of Lip-Reading for Adults 


(See additional lists of Teachers of Lip-Reading on the following pages.) 


lian FEARED 








Private and Class Instruction. 
to lip-readers two days each week. 
throughout the year. 
Reading: Principles and Practise. 
secured only in a large school. 


18 E. 41st Street 














THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP-READING, INCORPORATED 


(Formerly The New York School for the Hard of Hearing, Inc.) 
FOR THE ADULT DEAFENED \ 


Day and evening Practise Classes. 
Normal training course, and post-graduate normal courses 
Lip-Reading lessons in French by the author of the French version of Lip- 
All the advantages of the small school, plus the advantages to be 


Mrs. Edward B. Nitchie, Principal 








Practise Department. Lectures 


New York City 
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Lip-Reading: Principles and Practise, REVISED EDITION, by Edward B. Nitchie, published by Frederick A. Stokes Co. Price 


$2.00 net. The most widely used text-book on lip-reading. 





SAN FRANCISCO SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
Mrs. Joun E. D. Trask, Principal. 


Authorized to give Normal Training Course for 
teachers and to award ome of Nitchie School 
of Lip-Reading in New York. . 

Medal of Honor, Department of Education— 
Panama Pacific International Exposition, 1915. 

Gold Medal Diploma — California Industries 
Land Show, 1919. ; ; 

Instruction private and in class. Special op- 

ortunities for individual practise. Day and 
tvening Practise Classes. Class in Current Events 


for advanced pupils. 
406 GEARY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Los Angeles and Pasadena Schools 
of Zip-ieading 
MISS LUCY ELLA CASE, Principal 


MISS GILMORE) ascistant 


MISS SENTER rnstructors Nitchie Method 


Individual lessons. Conversation classes. 
Lectures. Normal Course. Special practise work 


1005 Story Building, Los Angeles, Calif. 
512 Chamber of Commerce, Pasadena, Calif. 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


ELIZABETH R. POINDEXTER CORALIE N. KENFIELD 
Normal Course Private Lessons Small Classes 
Conversation Classes for Advanced Pupils 
915 SHREVE BUILDING San Francisco, Car. 


Central Institute for the Deaf 


Lip-Reading for the Adult Deaf. 
Normal Training Class for oy oj of Lip-Reading 


to the Adult 
818 South Kingshighway St. Louis, Mo. 














MRS. A. B. N. MOSS 
Instruction in Lip-Reading 
Correction of Defects in Speech and Hearing. 
6017 Von Versen Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 


PITTSBURGH SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


Miss ELIzABETH Branp, Principal 
Normal Graduate, New York School for Hard-of-Hearing 
Private Lessons Class Work 
NITCHIE METHOD USED 


This school, located in the Jenkins Arcade for four years, 
has moved to 1204 Highland Building, East 
Liberty, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





602 Huntington Chambers 


| 543 Andrus Building 





' Boston School of Lip-Reading 


NITCHIE METHOD 
Private Lessons—Practise Classes—Conversation Class. 
MISS LINA M. CRAIN, Principal 


BOSTON, Mass. 


Washington School of Lip-Reading 
Normal graduate of the New York Scheel loc the Hard of 
Miss Mary D. Suter 3026 N St. N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


Miss IDA P. LINDQUIST, Principal 
Nitchie Method 








Minneapolis, Minn. 


OMAHA SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
MISS EMMA B. KESSLER 
Normal graduate, Central Institute for the Deaf and 
New York School for the Hard of Hearing, 
203 NortH 20TH STREET, OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 


SYRACUSE SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
Nitchie Method 
Private Lessons. Conversation Classes. 
Miss EvizasetH G. De Lany, A.B 
711 Oswego St. Syracuse, N. Y. 














Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
for the Adult Deaf 


Private Lessons Conversation Classes 
Small Classes 
MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 


Normal graduate of the New York School 
for the Hard of Hearing 


102 Auditorium Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 














LYNCHBURG SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


Normal Graduates of New York School for Hard of Hearing 
Miss JAEN KINNIER, A. B. 
601 Washington Street, Lynchburg, Va. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
Mrs. N. H. Owen, 188 Canner St. 


Normal graduate of the New York School for the Hard of Hearing 
Lessonsin Lip-Reading for the Hard of Hearing. 
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“HE WHOM A DREAM HATH POSSESSED KNOWETH NO 
MORE OF DOUBTING” 


By WINNIFRED WASHBURN 


HEN June comes again to Welles- 

ley and our grand old campus trees 
are alive and green, and the rhododen- 
dron is aflame in the hollow; when the 
lake is a jewel of blue in a ring of em- 
erald, and the red-winged blackbirds 
build among the marshes; when sober 
Seniors in their tasseled caps and long, 
black academic gowns file down the 
chapel aisle, then and then only will my 
dream come true. And I will remember 
in the thrilling silence before I take at 
last my Bachelor degree those years, not 
yet so very far away, when I had no 


‘dream like this. How did it all come 


about? When did my dream possess me? 
And why should I call it a dream? 

I call it a dream because for many 
years it was a lovely thing, very faint and 
far away, and because for many years 
before that, I did not even know that it 
was there. And how it all came about 
is the purpose of this paper. 

Some one once called the deaf “the 
children of silence.” If Maeterlinck 
should place them in a play, he might 
have a bluish haze, bright colors, fancy 
forms, children, and silence. I was never 
a true child of silence, for I have always 
dwelt on the border line between silence 
and sound; and sometimes I have be- 
longed to neither the one side nor the 
other, and then I have felt very much 
alone! I do not remember when I first 
was conscious of my deafness—even the 
doctors cannot say whether it came be- 
fore or after birth. I was not a strong 


child—they feared I would’ not live—and 
so I received much tender care. We 
lived out in the country on a large estate. 
When I grew older I would play out of 
doors all day, wading in the brook, walk- 
ing fences, climbing up on the roofs of 
chicken houses, exploring everywhere. 
For seven years it was play-time, and all 
I knew of my deafness was that every 
one had to talk loud to make me hear. 
At last school days arrived, and I 
would drive four miles each day to school. 
It was a private school and I received 
personal attention. We took frequent 
walks to see the flowers and trees and 
birds. I remember a distinct sense of 
annoyance because we would have to 
stop and listen to the birds so long. It 
was not until one day, when I saw a 
bright, yellow bird singing near me, that 
I realized that. I was missing something 
very lovely which the others had heard. 
I think I must have been a little sad. 
The private school only contained one or 
two grades, and mother was frankly 
puzzled as to what she should do with 
me. She tried all the public schools in 
that town. I remember making butter 
by shaking milk in a bottle a long time in 
the kindergarten of the Avery school. I 
remember playing tag at recess at the 
Oakdale. I remember sitting at a desk 
in a crowded third grade at the Ames, 
and hearing that my cousin was pro- 
moted to the fifth, and asking if I might 
be, too, and after the permission was 
granted, of being so afraid of the new 
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boys and girls and of the teacher that I 
had to ery, and of asking to go back to 
the third—and then of leaving school. 
That is all I can remember of them—that 
I tried and failed! I went to an ultra- 
fashionable private school, where they 
gave you crackers and milk at recess and 
tried to teach you conversational French. 
The only subjects in which I was at all 
an equal with the others were sloyd and 
weaving. I think they must have thought 
that manual training was the only hope 
for me. This is a dangerous attitude that 
many take toward the deaf. The chil- 
dren here were very snobbish and ill- 
mannered, and when the teacher’s back 
was turned they would mock my efforts 
to hear, and tease and tantalize me. I 
hated them and wept each night. I knew 
what it meant to be deaf at last. In four 
months I left! 

It was that very year, in 1906, that we 
took our trip to California. I was only 
ten years old; but to this day I can re- 
member the great rush of the Niagara, 
and the driving, blinding sand of the 
Great Desert, and the rosy lights and 
dark shadows of the Grand Canyon at 
sunrise; and how the first orange trees 
looked, and the millions and millions of 
roses, and the ruins of San Francisco 
after the great fire. I went to school 
again, a private school, with tumbling 
white roses all over the building, and we 
studied under golden acacias and Cali- 
fornia peppers. I learned things, too, 
and thrilled with wonder and surprise. 
I could spell, and write, and make sums, 
and read books. It was only for three 
short months, but it seemed to me as if I 
learned everything there! Perhaps it 
helped to feel that people cared for me; 
and although I cannot remember a single 
name, I love them all to this day. 

Back in Boston, the old school problem 
arose again: where should I go in the 
fall? A public school would only mean 
another failure! I had had enough of 
“try, try again.” One day my mother 
took me to a brown-stone building on 
Newbury Street—the Horace Mann 
School for the Deaf. It was a distinctly 
new life! I was no longer insignificant. 
In my new, unaccustomed glory, I went 
to quite the other extreme and talked 
and played too much, and was put back 
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a grade. It had the proper quieting ef- 
fect, and was assisted by the very poor 
grade I received in deportment that first 
month. Lip-reading I rapidly assimi- 
lated without private assistance. My les- 
sons came with greater rapidity and ease. 
I cannot speak in sufficiently high praise 
of the patience and kindness and real 
efficiency of the teachers there. Year 
after year they work over and over again 
at the same tasks, and with their lessons 
they give us strength and courage and 
faith, and we do not realize it until many 
years have gone by. The tenderness and 
genuine personal interest of Miss Sarah 
Fuller was felt by every one of us, for 
her spirit permeated the school. The 
picture of her in her Quaker-like dress, 
moving slowly and quietly down the hall, 
smiling encouragingly at this one and 
tenderly reproachful at that mischief- 
maker is one that is strengthened by fre- 
quent remembrance. I know that my 
three years there with the very deaf, the 
hard of hearing, and the hearing teach- 
ers have made possible for me any suc- 
cess that I have since achieved. And I 
plead with those of you who would keep 
apart from each other and from the 
world, or those of you who only wish to 
come together in segregated groups of 
your “own kind” according to the degree 
of your hearing, the congenitally deaf in 
one group, the hard of hearing in an- 
other—all to come together in a broader 
fellowship. Why is it not possible? It 
means a little more effort, but a little 
more success; a little more unselfishness, 
but a little more happiness. It can be 
done—we were not conscious of differ- 
ence in degree of hearing at the Horace 
Mann School in our social relationship. 
Why should we be afterwards? -If it has 
not worked well in some cases, I can cite 
others where it has succeeded. We all 
have the same handicap, and it is for 
those of us who have the greater blessing 
to share it with a less fortunate brother. 

I wanted to go to the public high school 
in the very town where I had so repeat- 
edly failed. Every one prophesied dis- 
aster; they had a good foundation. 
Father and mother dreaded my sure dis- 
appointment. My friends were all unani- 
mous against it. I was determined to 
try, unless I was absolutely compelled not 
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to, and no one quite dared to do that. 
So I went, and went alone, and boarded, 
because of family illness which kept them 
all away. The principal was reluctant to 
take me, but again did not quite refuse. 
The first day, the first week, was a night- 
mare! I was only thirteen and alone and 
bewildered! The class had jumped from 
six to sixty; none of the teachers knew 
of my deafness; the students were 
strangers. I sat terror-stricken at my 
desk in the back of the room, watching 
a schedule on the blackboard with such 
abbreviations as Lat., Alg., Eng., Hist., 
in parallel columns and wondering what 
it represented. When the bell rang and 
the group of students around me got up, 
I departed with them. I found myself 
going to about fifteen different subjects, 
ranging from Latin to penmanship. By 
elimination, I finally went to just those 
classes that appealed to me. No one came 
to the rescue. I made out my own pro- 
gram. At first I would invariably say 
“T don’t know” and sit down, whenever 
my name was called, and I didn’t catch 
the question. I also had a great horror 
of repeating something that some one 
else might have said already, which fear 
I have not yet entirely overcome. If any 
one got below passable on his report 
card, it was marked in red ink and, in 
student vernacular, was called “red 
lights.” I’m afraid my report card was 
pretty well lighted up that first year. It 
took me a long time to conquer that pow- 
erful false pride and ask my teachers for 
a front seat; but gradually I found my 
place and the way to study high-school 
work and I moved a little forward. 

One night, at the end of four years, I 
sat upon the town hall platform and 
looked down at the faces of those dear 
ones below who had loved and yet 
doubted. I was sure that they were glad 
now, and I was very happy. 

I thought one more year of school 
work would be nice—just one more year. 
And so I went to the Quincy Mansion 
School, founded by a man whose name 
carried on poignant memories—Mr. Hor- 
ace Mann Willard. Upon graduating I 
dreaded the thought of stopping all school 
work at eighteen. Father suggested col- 
lege—oh, wild and wonderful dream, you 
were born then! College; could it be ac- 


complished without failure? Even hear- 
ing people were known to fail. It was a 
great dream, on the heights, and far 
away. I could at least begin! I wanted 
the best college—the best in natural sur- 
roundings, in academic work, in spirit— 
and so I chose Wellesley. But Wellesley 
would make no “exception” to admission 
rules in taking me in, and I was not pre- 
pared for college entrance. It meant the 
equivalent of four years Latin, two of 
algebra, and one of geometry, much 
French and German. But I had decided 
to go and therefore there must be some 
way. I learned first-year Latin in less 
than two months, such was my zeal and 
haste. I was conjugating and declining 
night and day. But Czsar—redoubtable 
Czesar—took all of the rest of the year 
and the following summer! I was no 
prodigy, after all! Ten hours a week of 
Cicero and Virgil the second year gave 
me a distaste for Latin, which will last 
forever more! No matter what any one 
wants in this world, if he or she wants it 
badly enough to work for it, it can al- 
most always be won. And I wanted my 
dream to come true! 

Some of the old hearing problems I 
met with in high school arose here and 
new difficulties as well. Lectures were 
so long and exhausting that I tried a 
Globe ear-phone. I think that should 
have killed my pride forever, it was so 
utterly humiliating for a long time. To 
this day people want to know “What is 
in that little black box?” or “How does 
it work?” or, worse still, “Can’t you get 
along without it? It isn’t becoming.” 
It isn’t easy to meet such remarks always 
with a smile. I don’t profess to; but I 
do want to say that the hearing gained, 
the nervous energy saved is all worth 
while. Don’t be afraid—there are fools 
and stupid people all over the world—and 
you lose something and they gain noth- 
ing if you listen to them. I meet many 
sensitive people who shrink from being 
conspicuous in using a hearing instru- 
ment. I don’t belittle the experience. It 
is awful, but it is worth even that sacri- 
fice. With the strength you save you 
can do more. Have courage and dare! 

I headed this paper with a favorite 
quotation of mine, “He whom a dream 
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hath possessed knoweth no more of 
doubting.” I feel very deeply the truth 
of this. In the future I know there are 
wonderful experiences awaiting; that 
there is good and hard work to do; that 
there is a broader fellowship to join. I 
should like to do something to help my 
deaf friends—lip-reading, perhaps, and 
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club work. I have many more dreams, 
some of which may never come true, and 
others which I am going to try very hard 
to make come true. I am not an opti- 
mist who “is throwing sugar into the 
sea,” but I know no more of doubting. 
There is a place for me—and I must find 
it for myself. 





IMPROVING THE USE OF LANGUAGE BY THE DEAF * 


By MARY R. COX 


OW in the new century shall we 
improve the use of language by 
the deaf, or what may the educator of 
the deaf do to improve the language of 
the deaf in the new century of our work 
upon which we are just entering? This 
subject is certainly one with but one 
limit, and that a beginning. 

I wish I knew the answer; if I did, our 
work would be in a fair way, at least, to 
a successful and happy ending. 

Any of you who have ever tried to find 
helpful and enlightening literature along 
this line will know how utterly helpless 
I felt when I received Mr. Jones’ letter 
telling me that he had taken the liberty 
of putting me on this program to repre- 
sent the State of Ohio and the day 
schools, and had assigned me this all- 
inclusive subject without so much as say- 
ing “by your leave”; but since it is a 
“private’s” duty to obey without question, 
I have no choice but to try to open the 
subject for your discussion. 

We might begin our answer by asking 
another question, “What is education?” 
The answer is, “Training for good citi- 
zenship or for the duties of good citizen- 
ship.” 

order to have this training, one must 
have a good understanding of language. 
Language teaching always has occupied 
and always will occupy a prominent 
place in the teaching of the deaf, because 
a proper understanding and. use of lan- 
guage is the only means by which the 
deaf can come into their own. 

Granting that a good understanding of 





*An address delivered before the Conference 
of Superintendents and Principals, Columbus, 
Ohio, December 1-4, 1919. 


language is necessary to training for good 
citizenship, there are three factors to be 
considered in the language training of 
the deaf: 

First. A clear imagery of objects. 

Second. Accurate knowledge of the 
words which stand for these objects. 

Third. Immediate and lasting associa- 
tion between the mental image and the 
corresponding verbal symbol. 

The first factor, a clear image of ob- 
jects, can be best obtained in early child- 
hood in well-equipped kindergartens with 
well-trained teachers, supplemented by 
co-operative work in the home, which is 
possible in the case of day schools. We 
have parents in our school who come in 
every day to see the charts and learn the 
new words that their children have 
learned since the day before, and other 
parents who are attending night schools 
in order that they may learn English so 
that they may be able to help their chil- 
dren more. 

The need of sense training for our 
children cannot be overestimated. 

The second factor, knowledge of the 
words that stand for the objects, depends 
upon the verbal memory, which is prob- 
ably the easiest part to develop, since 
deaf children always “know” words 
which they cannot use intelligently. 

They read, silently, much faster than 
hearing children of the same grade. This 
statement was verified during the survey 
to which the Cleveland schools were sub- 
jected a few years ago, our sixth-grade 
children reading, on the average, twice 
as many words per minute as the same 
grade of hearing children. This was 
merely a test for speed. 
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The third factor, the correct associa- 
tion of the mental image with the cor- 
responding word symbol, is the most im- 
portant and by far the most difficult of 
the teacher’s tasks. How to accomplish 
this is our problem. The great question 
is, How can we get our pupils to the 
place where they can use language and 
where they will use it voluntarily? 

- It is probable that we can see objects 
and recall images without language, but 
we cannot think without language. The 
work of developing this power to asso- 
ciate mental images with their word 
symbols is of necessity very slow. The 
little deaf child must know before he 
talks or uses language; he must have 
ideas first. We must create in his mind 
the wish to know, and just as soon as he 
has a few words that he can use together 
in sentences, we must make him use them 
in sentences, and never let him fall into 
the habit of using detached words to 
make his wants known. 


We must see that he uses all of his 


language every day and almost every 
hour of the day. However, we must be 
sure that he is not getting beyond his 
depth, but that he is wading just as deep 
as he is able. 

The normal child’s curiosity knows no 
bounds. “What is this?” “What’s it for?” 
“Who gave it to you?” “May I have it?” 
and so on and so forth ad infinitum, our 
little three-year-olds ask us, and when 
their deaf brothers and sisters once learn 
that there are all these things to know, 
they, too, will ask questions. 

The deaf child, as, indeed, all little 
children, must be able to visualize what 
he reads. How far this should be car- 
ried, each teacher will have to decide for 
her own class. I doubt if the average 
deaf child, while under our care, ever 
gets to the place where he does not need 
to consciously see the story he is reading 
in order that he may understand it. 

The work of developing the power to 
use language grows as the child’s mind 
grows. A well-defined outline or plan 
can be followed for the first two or three 
years, for we are simply giving to the 
child that which nature has denied him, 
the language of the baby; or, in other 
words, the work for the first two or three 
years is about the same today that it was 
twenty years ago and will be twenty 


years hence; but the more advanced 
work in language changes as times and 
conditions change. 

Some one has said that a teacher of 
the deaf must be the most talkative per- 
son on earth, and while I have found this 
to be absolutely true, I have also found 
that she must be the most versatile. 

In my work with our children in Cleve- 
land I am sure that I have been able to 
reach them and gain their confidence 
more by being interested in the things 
that interest them than in any other way. 
It is a trite saying, but none the less true, 
that if we are interested in things that 
interest our pupils, they can be led to be 
interested in what interests us, at first 
probably to please us, but later for its 
own sake. I have the boys explain base- 
ball, football, or whatever the prevailing 
game is. I know the principal players of 
the American League, Cleveland being in 
that league, by name and team, simply 
that I may listen intelligently when the 
boys talk. 

I have frequently found that boys who 
could not express themselves in good 
English could write up the story of a 
game of baseball, football, or a boxing 
match with all the slang and improper 
English of a professional sport editor. 
Why? Because these things interest 
them. There is something alive and do- 
ing and they know it. 

That this interest in what is alive and 
doing applies to regular school work as 
well as to sports may be seen by the fol- 
lowing instance: A few years ago I had 
just finished the reading of Hamlet and 
Macbeth with two boys of fifteen. I 
asked them which play they liked better. 
One boy said promptly, “I like Hamlet,” 
but could give no reason other than “I 
like it.” The other boy said, “I don’t. I 
like Macbeth. He does things.” <A very 
good criticism, don’t you think? 

We study everything, from the car- 
toons to the editorials in the daily papers, 
of course not every day, but just as often 
as we can. Cartoons should not be over- 
looked in the search for material for lan- 
guage exercises. 

The judicious use of the dictionary to 
enrich the vocabulary is of inestimable 
value; but what are we to do when our 
pupils, in their desire to use big words, 
say, “I put a novel gear on our auto,” or 
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“John went home instead of going to the 
show with us, because he was very fa- 
tigued of picture shows.” This latter 
sentence was written just after its author 
had finished reading “The King of the 
Golden River,” in which he had seen 
Gluck much fatigued from his climb up 
the mountain. 

When one of my girls learned that 
“veto” means “an authoritative prohi- 
bition; a right or power of one branch 
of the government to prohibit finally or 
provisionally the carrying out of projects 
attempted by another, especially of the 
chief executive, to prevent legislative ac- 
tion,” I wished the English language 
were a little more simple. 

I have always found deaf children in- 
terested in the derivation of words, such 
as pronoun, preface, preamble, prelude, 
intercolonial, etc., but I found one pupil 
going ahead with his derivations the 
other day, and while reading ““The Leg- 
end of Sleepy Hollow” he decided that 
if “bumpkins” meant “country boys,” 
“bump” meant “country,” and “kins” 
“boys.” 

The best, and probably the only, way 
for the deaf to acquire a good workable 
understanding of English is to become 
good lip-readers, for by lip-reading only 
will they see the thousand and one expres- 
sions that are used every day by all of us. 
Recently in one of our classes the word 
“discussion” appeared in the spelling les- 
son. When the teachér asked the chil- 
dren what it meant, one little girl said, 
“IT know. A few days ago I went to the 
store for my mother, and the woman 
who owns the store and another woman 
were talking to each other. They were 
very angry about something. The owner 
went behind the counter and said, ‘Well, 
we won't have any more discussion about 
it.” The other woman, walked up close 
to the counter and said, ‘Discussion ; my 
middle name is discussion.’” When 
questioned further the child gave a very 
good explanation of the meaning. 

That deaf children have imaginations 
and use them may be shown by the fol- 
lowing incidents: One oppressively warm 
day last spring one of our seventh-grade 
boys wrote, as an example of an impera- 
tive sentence, “Give me the joy of the 
park and worry me not about work.” 
Another boy when reading “Rip Van 
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Winkle” said, “Why can’t we give this as 
a play for our graduation? Margaret 
would make a fine Dame Van Winkle.” 
Any one knowing Margaret would have 
agreed with him. This same boy when 
writing a description of one of his teach- 
ers summed it up by saying, “He looks 
as meek as a lamb and wears the smile of 
Mona Lisa.” Could a fourteen-year-old 
hearing boy do better? This boy, Ralph 
Lawrence, is now a sophomore in Case 
School of Applied Science and receives 
no privileges other than an advantageous 
seat in the lecture-room. He took the 
regular drill with the S. A. T. C. at Case 
School last year for two weeks before his 
deafness was discovered. 

Another of my pupils asked me one 
day if he invented something or wrote a 
story and then died without any one 
knowing about it and the story or inven- 
tion was lost, then if five hundred or a 
thousand years afterward some one else 
wrote the same story or made the same 
invention, would that be his spirit or soul 
in the other person’s body? Who can 
answer him? 

This boy, after graduating from our 
school, attended the East Technical High 
School in Cleveland, from which he was 
graduated with honors. The principal 
told me at one time that he could ask for 
nothing better than a school full of as ear- 
nest students as Samuel B. Kline. He has 
completed the course for manual-training 
teachers in the Bradley Institute at 
Peoria, Illinois, and will receive his di- 
ploma at their next commencement. He 
is now our manual-training teacher and 
has certainly made good in spite of his 
handicap, absolute deafness since early 
infancy. 

Another of our boys is now a third- 
year pupil in the Academic High School 
of Cleveland Heights and is holding his 
own with hearing boys. 

We feel that the success of these rep- 
resentative pupils has been entirely due 
to their ability to use language and the 
fact that they did use it. 

You may ask what becomes of our 
girls. We have graduated some who 
were just as bright and just as able as 
any of our boys, but so far none of them 
have been sent to high school, the par- 
ents always deciding that their earnings 
were needed in the home. 
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In developing the power of imagination 
we have found these schemes very help- 
ful: Giving the class the first part of a 
short story and having them write the 
ending, or giving them a good ending and 
having them write a suitable beginning. 
Another ‘plan is to assign the same sub- 
ject to two or three pupils, one to write 
the introduction to the story, another to 
carry it on interestingly, while the third 
writes the ending. I have had very good 
results from such topics as “The Um- 
pire’s Decision,” “Winning the Pennant,” 
“The Lost Purse,” “Ned’s New Shoes,” 
“In a Tent,” etc. I find it a very good 
plan at times to have quite a list of sub- 


jects and permit each pupil to choose the 


one he likes best. 

This kind of work will prove very dis- 
couraging at first, but the results will 
show that the effort was not in vain, if 
kept up long enough. Still another of 
our plans is to assign snappy newspaper- 
topic sentences and have the pupils write 
suitable paragraphs, or having them 
make up newspaper-topic sentences. 
Some of my pupils this fall have as- 
tonished me with their ability to write 
newspaper paragraphs. 

That these various schemes are help- 
ful in developing the latent ability of our 
pupils will readily be seen by these pro- 
ductions of one of our eighth-grade 
pupils last year which I want to read to 
you. 

JourRNAL FoR WEEK BEGINNING 
FEBRUARY 3, I919 


Preface——This journal is very unusual. It 
tells more about other things than myself, but 
the whole of it was written by myself, and it 
tells what I saw, how I saw it, what it looks 
like, what it acts like, etc. 

On a recent visit to the heart of Cleveland, 
I passed through throngs of people, mostly 
women and children. I entered one of the big 
stores and passed by counters full of cloth and 
every other thing that would catch the fancy 
of a shopper. I went down to the basement 
and took a seat at the soda fountain that 
happened to be near by. I ordered a soda and 
as I was eating it I noticed that the waitresses 
were all elderly women; some were stout and 
others good-sized women. Some were quick 
of tongue and some were saucy. I finished 
my soda and went upstairs again. 

I left the store and went to a place where 
the cars stop. I boarded my car and passed 
out of the “shopping district,” as I have often 
heard it called. The car then passed into the 
“marketing district,” where there were thou- 
sands of people going to and fro. You could 
hear the shouts of the Italian fruit dealers and 


the argument between a fat man and a peddler 
about his change. We next went through a 
place called the “poultry district.” There were 
thousands of chickens and all kinds of fowls 
up to turkeys, but there were not many of 
these. The car passed out of this district and 
I leaned back in my seat to watch the sun 
setting as the car sped on. 
Joseru C. CoL.ins. 


Another composition by the same boy 
was arranged like newspaper articles he 
had read: 


When the war began 
x * * 

We all wondered 
x ok * 

What would happen 
K * K 


To us. 
ok ok * 


And we wondered 
x * ok 
About the Army 
* x * 
And about the Navy, 
* * * 
If they could fight. 
* * * 


But now 
* . ok 


The war is over, 
ok ok *K 


And our boys 
* 


* * 
They did some fighting 
* * 7% 


In the war 
* * 


That was fought; 
K ok * 
So the people 
x * * 


They rejoiced 
* * K 


That our boys 
* * * 
Could fight. 
* * 
I Thank You. 


This boy’s ability to express himself 
has been greatly helped by the reading of 
good literature, of which we do a great 
deal—reading, discussing, and explaining. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is 
this: talk, talk, talk, and repeat, repeat, 
repeat, always being sure that our pupils 
understand what they are talking about 
and what we are talking about. 

Ant just one thing more. No one will 
say that a thorough knowledge of Chi- 
nese, or even of the modern European 
languages, is of very great assistance in 
helping the immigrant to make himself 
understood in his newly acquired Eng- 
lish, and by the same analogy there is 


* 


- only one sure way of acquiring a good 


working knowledge of English or any 
other language, and that is using it. 
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PART OF THE DISCUSSION OF 
MISS COX’S PAPER 


Mr. Boorn: The paper scarcely needs 
discussion ; it has been so fully and ably 
presented and the questions arising have 
been so well covered. I think Miss Cox 
was altogether too modest in the start, 
when she said she wished she knew the 
answer to the question. Not that she or 
anybody could claim to know the answer 
in the full; none of us could claim that ; 
but certainly, in this beginning of the new 
century, she is not using old-century 
methods, and I think that, from the speci- 
men she presented in her pupil, we can 
believe she is not securing old-century 
results. I must congratulate her and her 
school, and the State of Ohio, upon the 
work I am sure is being done up there at 
the day school in Cleveland. 

Miss Cox really ended her paper with 
what I had intended to say in the begin- 
ning of my discussion of it ; that is to say, 
that we should improve the use of lan- 
guage by using it—by increasing the use 
of language to the point of its exclusive 
use—and I think that is the practise in 
the school that Miss Cox represents. 

Miss Cox: Yes. 

Mr. Boot: The exclusive use of lan- 
guage. We learn the language that we 
depend upon, and there is no other way— 
at least no better way. That is the his- 
tory of all races, all languages in their 
learning—that they are learned by using 
them to the exclusion of any other lan- 
guage; they are best learned that way. 

We know it is a common experience; 
we meet with people who know two or 
three or four different languages, people 
who are possibly illiterate, but they have 
been so circumstanced in life that they 
have had in turn two or three or four 
different language environments, but in 
each instance the environment was a lan- 
guage environment exclusive of any 
other language, leaving only the language 
to be learned that was being used daily 
for all purposes. 

There is a principle in that, and that is 
the principle that must and should guide 
us, because we have the most difficult 
language problem ; therefore we need the 
very best method for language-teaching. 

I have been met with the question: 
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“How do you explain a new word?” My 
answer is, Do not explain the word. Use 
it. Use it again, and yet again, and the 
word is learned. The pupil uses it. It 
may, but does not always, by any means, 
require three uses of a word for the 
child to learn it; but we will assume that 
it does require three uses of the word in 
order that the child shall understand it. 
It is used the first time; the child does 
not show any evidence of understanding 
it. Tomorrow it is used again; the child 
does not understand. The next day it is 
used again; the child understands, and 
that is all there is to it. Now, who will 
say that the first use and the second use 
were fruitless of result? Rather, were 
they not contributive to the final under- 
standing in the final use? Therefore, I 
say, don’t explain, but use language, 
always for a really useful purpose, in 
conveying a worth-while thought. 

The explainer! I have no use for the 
explainer in the school-room—that is to 
say, for the teacher who thinks he must 
explain everything; he cannot move one 
step forward unless he is sure everything 
is understood, every word in the lesson. 

I remember very well a teacher in a 
school with which I was formerly con- 
nected who was, if anything, an ex- 
plainer—in fact, that was about all he 
was. I would go into his school-room 
and find him standing before the class 
with something on the board, and he was 
engaged in explaining; he would explain 
every word very clearly in the sign lan- 
guage. But what was the attitude of his 
class? I looked at his class and they sat 
looking, apparently interested, but stolid, 
passive. They were entertained with his 
explanations, but the teacher was a fail- 
ure, and the school dispensed with the 
services of that teacher because of his 
inefficiency, but he was without question 
a splendid explainer. ; 

We may well, I think, take our lessons 
from what I term laboratory tests, and I 
count Helen Keller’s experience a labora- 
tory test. Helen Keller has attained to a 
mastery of the English language, handi- 
capped though she was by the absence of 
both sight and hearing. In her case it 
was a laboratory test, because there were 
excluded all other methods but the one 
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method of use—an absolute dependence 
upon language. Moreover, there was a 
total absence of drill-work, language ex- 
ercises, language lessons, given just for 
the sake of teaching language. Miss 
Sullivan in her methods knew absolutely 
nothing of “methods.” I have that from 
Miss Sullivan herself, now Mrs. Macy. 

‘Doctor Crouter will remember that 
séance, the first time that I ever saw 
Helen Keller or Mrs. Macy at the Hotel 
Stratford, in Philadelphia, when Helen 
was about fourteen years old. With 
what skepticism we attended that séance; 
and we were going to watch Miss Sul- 
livan. She wasn’t going to make any 
play upon us as to Helen’s accomplish- 
ments. And we did watch her, Miss 
Sullivan having her hand in Helen’s 
hand and spelling. Her natural use of 
language was an amazement to us. We 
couldn’t believe it, and we thought there 
must be some trickery on the part of 
Miss Sullivan in her questions and 
Helen’s answers to her through her 
hands, but I am satisfied that there was 
absolutely nothing of the kind. 

Helen has language that is, and always 
has been, absolutely free from deaf- 
mutisms, and she has a complete mastery 
of language. Nor is she exceptional in 
her abilities; she is just an ordinary 
young woman with an ordinarily bright 
—perhaps something above the aver- 
age—mind of an educated, cultured wo- 
man; and what she is and what she has 
attained, notwithstanding her handicaps, 
is through the use of, the absolute de- 
pendence upon, the English language for 
all its purposes for communicating 
thought. When it comes to the subject 
of reading, this constant dependence 
upon language makes for acquisition of 
the power to read. Lip-reading, and 
finger reading, for that matter, is the 
open sesame to print reading. If a child 
is a lip-reader, he has no great gulf to 
pass to acquire the capacity for print 
reading, and our best lip-readers in the 
school are printers—are book readers. 
The mind attitude and mind action em- 
ployed in getting thought from the lips 
is identically the same as the mind at- 
titude and mind action employed in get- 
ting thought from the printed page. 

Moreover, this matter of day schools: 
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There is much that I find in day schools 
to commend. There is a certain plus in 
day schools that we have not in the insti- 
tutions. To be sure, there is a plus also 
in institutions that does not exist in the 
day schools. 

With us we have, perhaps, very nearly 
10 per cent of our children who live at 
home near the school, and I note that 
with those children quite universally | 
have better lip-reading, better language, 
and, with the rest, better ability and a 
larger enjoyment in reading. 

In the first place, I may say that the 
people whose children attend the school, 
living near the school, have for the most 
part moved in from out in the State, in 
order that they may have their children 
under normal family conditions while 
attending school, and these families co- 
operate with the school. They have done 
what they have done—gone to expense 
and trouble as they have—in order that 
they may get value received, and they do 
everything that is required of them in 
co-operating with the school, and that 
means that they use speech; they use 
language constantly in the family life, 
giving the child ‘that language environ- 
ment that is secured in the regular day 
schools. Thus we have, I think, the 
plus—all the pluses—that are in the day 
school and also in the institution work 
and life. 





MENTAL DEFECT IN GEORGIA 


This is the report of the Georgia commission 
on’ feeblemindedness and the survey of the 
national committee for mental hygiene, pre- 
pared with the assistance of Anderson. This 
report emphasizes the conditions found else- 
where, viz., that mental deficiency forms the 
very root of crime, prostitution, hereditary 
pauperism, and the like—conditions for which 
the State is spending vast sums of money. 
These problems are preventable. Expense is 
not an excuse. It is simply a question of 
whether the State will pay blindly or intelli- 
gently—whether it will pay in crime, in courts, 
in reformatories, in prisons, in almshouses, or 
in prevention, in intelligent care and training 
of these feebleminded children in schools and 
institutions suited to their particular needs, in 
special class instruction of them in the public 
schools, and proper supervision of them in the 
community. The report recommends the es- 
tablishment of a training school and farni 
colony for feebleminded persons, special classes 
in the public. schools, State-wide supervision, 
mental clinics, and laws for the commitment 
of the feebleminded.—Journal A. M. A. 











SHALL WE HANG TOGETHER—OR SEPARATELY? 
By JOHN A. FERRALL 


HE Good Samaritan on his way to 

the office noticed an expressman 
struggling with a large box in the door- 
way of a store. “Wait a minute, old 
man,” he called, “and I'll give you a 
hand.” He thereupon removed his coat, 
hung it up on a near-by fence, and pro- 
ceeded to lay violent hands on the box. 
After five minutes of unavailing effort, 
however, he called a halt. 

“It’s no use,” he declared to the ex- 
pressman. “The box is too heavy for us. 
We'll need help to get it into the store.” 

“Get it into the store?” repeated the 
expressman, in a tone of deep disgust. 
“Why, man, I’ve been trying to put it out 
on the sidewalk.” 

This story appears to illustrate rather 
aptly the present state of co-operation 
between teachers of lip-reading and the 
aurists. Both seem willing enough, but 
apparently they haven’t a very clear idea 
as to whether the box is to be taken into 
the store or put out on the sidewalk. 
And co-operation is go very desirable 
from the viewpoint of both professions. 

On a certain momentous occasion in 
the history of this country, a famous 
American is reported to have said, speak- 
ing of the necessity of a close co-opera- 
tion between himself and his associates: 
“We must hang together or we shall hang 
separately.” Perhaps aurists and teachers 
of lip-reading are in no immediate danger 
of hanging, but certainly co-operation 
would aid in making remote the danger 
of starvation and serve to keep the wolf 
so far off that his howling would disturb 
no one. 

Of course, I know that when I was 
taking some fifty-seven varieties of treat- 
ments from aurists some years ago, none 
of them ever suggested lip-reading to me 
or appeared to have any knowledge of 
the art and its uses. Their failure could 
not have been from a lack of faith in 
lip-reading. No, it could not have been 
that, for I have never known a profes- 
sion the members of which are so uni- 
formly optimistic. Each one that treated 
me was absolutely convinced that he could 
benefit, if not cure, my deafness. The only 


requirement was my willingness to con- 
tinue the treatments indefinitely. Prog- 
ress would be slow, they told me, but 
sure. Ah, well, they did benefit the deaf- 
ness—I must admit that—but they never 
did anything to help my hearing. 

So I scarcely believe that aurists fail 
to recommend lip-reading because of 
their lack of faith in it. Men who had 
the supreme optimism they exhibited in 
their ability to help me surely would have 
had faith in anything; they required 
little, so very little, as a basis for their 
faith. I say men, but one woman prac- 
titioner was included in my list. She had 
a charming personality—and charged 
one dollar less than the men. 

Of course, since I learned of lip-read- 
ing—by happening to glance through an 
old copy of THE Vorra Review under 
the impression that it treated of elec- 
tricity—I have gone along assuming that 
every one else must have learned of it 
also. It is my usual mode of thinking. 
But it seems that I have been mistaken. 
I am always being mistaken about some- 
thing or other. Aurists, it appears, still 
wander down the narrow and darkened 
streets of the past instead of coming out 
into the broad, sunlit avenues of the pres- 
ent. To most of them lip-reading is still 
“just one of those things.” 

A well-known teacher of lip-reading 
stated at a convention only last year that 
she had been receiving treatment from a 
foremost aurist in a large eastern city 
(not Washington, D. C.!) and had man- 
aged to convince him of the practical 
value of lip-reading, only to have him 
remark that he would be glad to recom- 
mend it to his patients, but he did not 
know of any teacher of lip-reading in his 
city, and the city in question is the home 
of one of the largest and most progress- 
ive schools of lip-reading in America. 
Surely, “A prophet is not without honor 
save in his own country and in his own 
house.” 

As I have stated two or three times 
already, no aurist ever recommended lip- 
reading to me, though it is true that after 
I had discovered it one or two of them 
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did rather encourage me—that is, they 
intimated that probably it would not in- 
jure me in any way, not even mentally. 
Why the study was not suggested to me 
in the first place, I cannot understand, 
unless it was that the aurists had sized 
me up pretty accurately and figured that 
I probably hadn’t sufficient intelligence 
to master the art well enough to make it 
of any practical use to me. If this is 
really the explanation, I must confess 
that my subsequent experiences have 
rather justified their verdict. But even 
at that, lip-reading has been worth in- 
finitely more to me than their treatments 
were ; so it is six of one and half a dozen 
of the other and no hard feeling. I wish 
I had some of the money back that I paid 
them, but it would be worth only 30 cents 
on the dollar with prices as they are now, 
so perhaps it doesn’t matter. Very likely 
I won’t get it back, anyway. 

It cannot be that they thought I was 
not deaf enough to need lip-reading ; for 
while the art is the last resort of the 
totally deaf, it is perhaps of even greater 
value in some ways to those who are but 
slightly deaf, since it renders them prac- 
tically “whole” again, so far as ability 
to understand ordinary conversation is 
concerned. No, it cannot be that. I sup- 
pose the real explanation is that there is 
a surprising lack of knowledge of lip- 
reading and its possibilities and uses. 
What is needed is a campaign of educa- 
tion. And since the teachers of lip-read- 
ing probably need the aurists more than 
the latter need them, they will have to 
make the first move. It is leap year, any- 
way. Personally, I haven’t anything to 
suggest. I merely feel that it is a matter 
of vital importance that at least those 
who are working for the deaf should 
know fully of what is being offered to 
lessen the handicap of the hard of hear- 
ing. Having led up to the issue, I turn 
the matter over to you for solution. I 
am somewhat like McLoughlin, of whom 
Everybody's tells. He, it appears, was a 
member of a club of eccentric young men. 
One of the club’s rules provided that on 
Tuesday evenings any member who asked 
a question in the club-rooms which he 
was unable to answer himself should pay 
a fine of $10. One evening McLoughlin 
asked the following: “Why doesn’t a 
ground-squirrel leave any dirt around the 


top of his hole when he digs it?” After 
some deliberation he was called upon to 
answer his own question. “That’s easy,” 
he said; “the squirrel starts at the bot- 
tom and digs up.” “All very nice,” sug- 
gested a member, “but how does the 
squirrel get to the bottom of the hole in 
the first place, so that he can dig up- 
ward?” “Well,” answered McLoughlin, 
“that’s your question.” 

It is your question, but perhaps one of 
the best answers is Mr. Nitchie’s advice 
to make friends with the aurists. Each 
teacher should, I believe, make every 
effort to get acquainted with the aurists 
of her: city and show them what she is 
doing and how she can co-operate with 
them. Of course, I know nothing about 
this matter, otherwise I wouldn’t be writ- 
ing this article, and there may be numer- 
ous difficulties in the way; but at least a 
knowledge of lip-reading and its value 
must be widely disseminated among the 
deaf and hard of hearing if the schools 
are to grow and prosper as they should. 

Perhaps the most effective means right 
at hand for spreading the knowledge of 
lip-reading is té unite in increasing the 
circulation of THe Voita Review. To 
my mind, this magazine is the most im- 
portant single factor in the campaign for 
the improvement of the condition of the 
deaf. It is a connecting link, and ap- 
parently the only connecting link, be- 
tween the producers and consumers of 
lip-reading. It is more than a magazine— 
it is a missionary. The greatest discovery 
in the world would be relatively useless 
if its value was known to but one or two. 
It is the business of THE VouTa REVIEW 
to see that the deaf learn what is being 
done to help them and what is being done 
to show them how to help themselves. 
A copy should at least be on the waiting- 
room table of every aurist. 

Aurists should be interested equally 
with teachers of lip-reading in making 
deafness better understood. We need to 
place it upon the same basis as impaired 
eyesight. Why should one be sensitive 
about deafness and feel no self-conscious- 
ness Over impaired vision? Usually we 
are not responsible for impaired hearing, 
while our failing eyesight may generally 
be blamed on neglect, eye-strain, and the 
like. Perhaps when eyeglasses were first 
introduced they were considered a terri- 
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ble affliction ; but few object to them now. 
To learn the fundamentals of lip-reading 
is no more of an annoyance than being 
fitted with and getting accustomed to eye- 
glasses. Besides, eyeglasses may some- 
times mar the appearance; lip-reading 
never does. On the contrary, by restor- 
ing hope and confidence, it brightens the 
countenance ; by removing depression, it 
improves the complexion ! 

Some of us may live to see lip-reading 
taught in the public schools. From a 
mere standpoint of efficiency, it is well 
to be able to make the eyes co-operate 
with the ears, the more readily to under- 
stand the spoken word. As a matter of 
fact, most hearing people do use lip- 
reading to some extent. Any hearing 
person may test this by first listening to 
a speaker while closely watching the 
latter’s lip movements, and then by listen- 
ing with the eyes closed. I suppose not 
a few beginning lip-readers have been 
much chagrined, on asking their hearing 
friends to practise lip-reading with them, 
to find that these friends sometimes read 
lips better without practise than the be- 
ginner himself does after a month’s 
study! At least, that was my experience. 

The distressing lack of knowledge of 
what is being done for the deaf is harm- 
ful both to the doctor and the patient— 
or, rather, the one who should be the 
patient. We know that there are thou- 
sands of people whose hearing is but 
slightly defective and who could be made 
practically normal by the aid of lip-read- 
ing. From the standpoint of the aurist, 
it is also true that many of these people 
have deafness of a character that could 
be cured, or at least checked, if taken in 
time. Make this fact widely known and 
more people will appreciate the neces- 
sity of giving impaired hearing prompt 
attention, and starting on lip-reading 
before, not after, total, or almost total, 
deafness comes. 

But how can an aurist, for example, 
who does not even know whether lip- 
reading is taught in his city reasonably 
expect that the majority of the hard of 
hearing understand that they should visit 
him at the first indication of impairment 
in hearing? He who would teach others 
must first himself be taught. The fact 
that so many of these slightly hard-of- 
hearing people know nothing of lip-read- 


ing closes, perhaps, the biggest field that 
the schools of lip-reading and aurists 
should draw from. The totally deaf 
have to have assistance, but the slightly 
hard of hearing ought to be shown how 
much they need it also. This means, of 
course, that what is necessary is pub- 
licity—and more publicity; and to get 
that publicity all of the forces working 
for the deaf must pull together and in 
the same direction. Methods of teach- 
ing develop and improve through actual 
use in the schools, but propaganda is 
needed to keep the schools filled with 
pupils, with pupils who need the schools 
just as much as the schools need them. 

In his editorial comment for January, 
Mr. De Land tells of one way in which 
this publicity may be secured. He re- 
lates how one woman, actuated by her 
desire to help the deaf, succeeded in get- 
ting a feature article advertised and pub- 
lished in a paper of the wide circulation 
of the New York Sun, where it reached 
thousands who had never heard of lip- 
reading. That is the idea exactly. We 
need to make lip-reading as popular as 
eyeglasses or perhaps as attractive as 
patent medicines or oil stocks. We 
need—but I remember the story of the 
street-corner orator. “We need land re- 
form,” he shouted. “We need educa- 
tional reform. We need church reform. 
We need—” Just then a voice from the 
crowd interrupted him. “What you need 
is chloroform,” it said distinctly. And 
perhaps that is the way you feel. Like 
the running brook, I could go on for- 
ever—but why do it? I’ve pointed out 
the box to you; now put it out on the 
pavement! 





INSTITUTION OF PHONETICS 


Lonpon, December 6 (Correspondence of the 
Associated Press) —The University of London 
is planning to build an institution of phonetics 
at a cost of $600,000, where seventy assistants 
would be engaged in research work on the 
1,000 languages of the British empire. 

The scheme, which originated with Daniel 
Jones, head of the phonetic department of the 
university, calls for the expenditure of $2,500,- 
000. 





“The creeds we hold today as right, 
Tomorrow we'll see in a different light; 
It’s this eternal change of tide 
That spurs folks on from every side.” 
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DEDUCTIONS FROM TESTS OF MENTALITY IN SCHOOLS 
FOR THE DEAF IN COMPARISON WITH 
SCHOOLS FOR THE HEARING* 


By Dr. RUDOLPH PINTNER 
of the Ohio State University 


WANT to talk to you tonight about 

some tests with which a great many of 
you are more or less acquainted, tests 
that I carried out with the able help of 
my assistant, Miss Reamer. A great 
many of you met her and I want to take 
the opportunity here of thanking every 
one of those superintendents who co- 
operated in the work. I have done that 
by letter, but I want to do it again, face 
to face. ‘Those schools we could reach 
treated her extremely well on her trip. I 
am indebted to you very largely for some 
of the results that I am going to present 
tonight. 

In Mr. Johnson’s report you have been 
given a very splendid opportunity of get- 
ting the point of view in this intelligence 
testing, and he has made very clear to 
you, I think, the difference between in- 
telligence, as the psychologist is begin- 
ning to think of it, and school knowledge. 
The psychologist is trying to make a dif- 
ference that does exist in the popular 
mind, and is becoming more and more 
clearly expressed as time goes on. We 
are making a distinction between intel- 
ligence and school knowledge. Our idea 
of intelligence is the ability of the in- 
dividual, his native ability, as contrasted 
with the things that he learns. I am not 
going into the theoretical aspect of the 
subject. You know how intelligence and 
knowledge mix and commingle. We are 
trying in our intelligence tests—this is 
the first point I want to make, and I want 
to make it very clear—to test as far as 
possible native ability, and in the other 
tests to measure the educational attain- 
ment that the school has given the child. 

The recent work of the psychologists 
in the army has made you all, I think, 
familiar more or less with the idea of in- 





*An address delivered before the Conference 
of Superintendents and Principals, December 
I-4, 1919. 
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telligence testing. I am not going to talk 
about that, as I should get lost in the 
topic. It is a very interesting matter, and 
to me especially so, since I had the op- 
portunity to do some of the work myself. 
It has made the world more or less famil- 
iar with sizing up an individual from one 
point of view, from his intelligence point 
of view. This is one aspect of an in- 
dividual. It is not the whole individual ; 
it is simply one aspect of that individual. 
To measure this, we are now using so- 
called group tests, or survey tests. I am 
not going to stop, unless you call upon 
me later on, to talk about the individual 
tests with which we started out. 

Let me make this, then, as another 
point: There are two ways of sizing up 
the intelligence of an individual. One is 
by testing him individually—sitting down 
with him in a room and giving him a 
series of tests. That is the individual 
method, and the type of tests that stand 
out in that method is the Binet-Simon 
scale. That method started with Binet 
and Simon in France. 

Recently we have made great progress 
in the group method of testing, giving 
people something to do, to write, to re- 
spond to by making signs of some kind, 
and so on, on a piece of paper ; so that we 
could easily test all of you in this room 
at the same time by the group method. 
This method has been helped out by our 
work in the army, and of course the value 
of it is obvious. It accomplishes a great 
deal in a very small amount of time. It 
is an economical method and it is very 
reliable, although it may not be absolutely 
reliable for every individual under all 
circumstances. For example, if I were to 
give a test in this room, the chances are 
that 99 per cent of you would do just as I 
told you, and work your hardest, because 
the incentive would be great, as there is 
the element of competition, and the test 
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questions themselves are interesting and 
amusing; but there might be one of you 
who would sit back and think it foolish- 
ness and wouldn’t attempt it, or would be 
ill and would not admit it ; so that person 
would not really get a good intelligence 
rating because of outside factors that 
have nothing to do with his real intelli- 
gence. 

Therefore, in all our group tests, | 
always like to make this preliminary an- 
nouncement to people that are not ac- 
customed to working with psychological 
tests. We do not think of them as a final 
measure of each individual ; nevertheless, 
the result that I should get of this group 
would be a mighty good measure of the 
group. I think you will appreciate that 
point. So that what I am going to say 
about the groups of children that we have 
tested can be interpreted as a mighty 
good measure of the groups, without say- 
ing that each individual is absolutely 
sized up; but in the majority of cases it 
actually sizes up each individual. 

What we attempted this time was a 
little more ambitious than what we had 
attempted before, and with the help of 
Miss Reamer and with your co-operation, 
I was able to accomplish a great deal 
more than I have accomplished before. 
This time I tried a double measure of the 
children in your schools—a short measure 
of their intelligence, and, secondly, a 
short measure of their educational attain- 
ments. That is a very ambitious pro- 
gram to boil down into an hour’s work 
for each child, and it is very impertinent 
to tell you that I can go into a school- 
room and measure the intelligence of the 
children and their educational attain- 
ments in one hour. Of course, I am not 
doing that exactly for each child, but I 
am getting a line upon the general intel- 
ligence of the group and Iam getting a 
line upon the educational knowledge of 
the group. It is like getting a sample of 
something to show you what the stock is 
made of. 

I will now cut out all further theory 
and show you the tests, and I will apolo- 
gize to those who already know them for 
spending a short time in running over 
them briefly. Please be good enough to 
take a sample of each test. If you will 


turn over the booklet with me I think we 


can go right through it rapidly, and I will 
describe briefly each test. 

The first booklet is headed a “Non- 
language Survey Test.” In my work 
with the deaf I have learned one thing 
which I believe is true; it can be stated 
as an axiom; namely, to test the intelli- 
gence of the deaf you must not use lan- 
guage. If we are trying to get the native 
ability of deaf children, we must cut out 
language, because language is something 
that the deaf child learns as a school prop- 
osition, quite differently from the hear- 
ing children, and therefore to test the na- 
tive ability of the deaf we must avoid 
language. I have arrived at this conclu- 
sion and I am sure you will all agree with 
me. Therefore it was my problem to 
make up a group test where no language 
would enter and where I would not have 
to use language in testing the child. 

The first page, of course, is obvious. 
It calls for the name and so forth, and 
then, if you turn over the page and keep 
the folder just as it is—do not turn it 
around—and look at the right-hand side 
of the page—never mind the left side 
now—you will come to the first test, a 
series of dots running down the page. 
Now, this is a test which you might call a 
test of following directions. You put on 
the blackboard four dots, and then you 
give the child two or three examples. 
You take your pointer—you do not need 
to speak at all—and, moving your pointer 
across the blackboard from dot number 1 
to number 2, to number 3, to number 4, 
make little curves; and then at one side 
of the board put four more dots, and 
show the child how to draw lines from 
one dot to the other in the order that you 
followed with the pointer. Give them 
three examples of that kind. They know 
they have got to watch the blackboard 
and watch the movements of the pointer. 
It is a matter of reproducing the move- 
ments of the pointer. You have shown 
them certain movements which they have 
got to look at, remember, and then re- 
produce on paper. It is like following 
directions. 

Well, you see, the first line of dots will 
be very easy—from one to two, to three, 
to four; and tlien the next will be one to 
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four, to three, to two. You see the idea. 
They become more and more difficult. 
We standardize a series of such lines, 
perhaps fifty, and then pick out the 
twelve that become progressively more 
difficult. So we start with the very easy ; 
the next is a little bit harder; the next a 
little bit harder, and when you get down 
to eleven and twelve, the average college 
graduate falls down on them. So you 
see it requires considerable ability to go 
all the way through. I think Dr. Hall 
passed the whole lot. 

Dr. Hatt: No; I fell down on that last. 

Dr. PintNER: Dr. Hall says he fell 


down on one of them. I did not know,. 


but we were interested in getting his pa- 
per, along with those of the rest of the 
people. The test, then, is hard enough 
to test the ability of people of high in- 
telligence. 

If there are any questions I wish you 
would interrupt as I go along. 

Dr. A. H. WALKER: How long does it 
take to do them; how much time do you 
allow on those? 

Dr. PrntTNER: Until the majority of 
the class finish. 

Dr. WALKER: How long do you make 
the child hold that mental picture ? 

Dr. PINTNER: They go on right at 
once. 

Dr. WALKER: Then they mark it off? 

Dr. PrntNER: Then they mark it off. 
Of course, if the child won’t pay atten- 
tion, and starts doing it as you are point- 
ing, he will lose track. That is all in the 
game. The point is whether he can look, 
pay attention, remember, and do it. 

Turn over the next page, without turn- 


ing the book around, and you get test 2. 


Test 2 is very obvious. Simply tell the 
child,““You see here are three little marks, 
I, 2, and 3 underneath them, and here 
you put the numbers under the signs. It 
is started for you. Now, you go on put- 
ting in those numbers.” You all see the 
point there. It is just a copying test. It 
is at the top all of the time; you keep on 
copying the right numbers. It is very 
simple. There are only three elements in 
this test. We give them a certain time 
for that; I think it is a minute. Tell the 
children to work as fast as they can when 
you give them the signal to go. 


Turn over the next page and you have 
the same type of test, with nine elements. 
You have taught them the easy test, with 
three numbers, as we have just seen. 
This test is the same, except that there 
are nine elements. It is harder to work 
with nine elements. 

A Voice: Time test. 

Dr. PINTNER: Yes; these two tests are 
time tests. They have to be time tests 
when you are working with a group. 

Now, if you will turn your booklet 
around—just keep it open and turn it 
around—you have the next test there, 
again very obvious. Put on the board 
this face without an eye, and then look at 
the children. ‘Of course, they expect you 
to put the eye in; then you tell them to 
put in the eye, and then, of course, they 
go on and put in the things that are miss- 
ing in the other pictures. It is very easy, 
you see. You don’t need to speak at all 
to them. We give them on this test 
about three minutes. The time limit on 
this test is not at all important. It is 
what we call a power test. We give them 
a long time, so that everybody who can 
reasonably answer may do everything he 
can. 

We distinguish between time tests, or 
speed tests, and power tests, and this is a 
power test. Of course, we have to call 
“time” some time, because there are al- 
ways some individuals who would be 
poring over their paper forever. By 
trying the tests out on various subjects, 
we have found they can all do as much 
as they are able in a certain time. We do 
not need to give the little children longer 
than the bigger children, because the 
little children can do less. 

Turn over the page and on the right- 
hand side of the booklet is the next test, 
a more difficult one. We demonstrate 
this by two examples on the board. We 
draw a figure with two heavy lines and a 
fine line, and then, next to it, we draw 
the two heavy lines of the same figure 
reversed. We say, “Finish this diagram.” 
You see it is turned over. 

The test begins with a simple figure, 
but they get more and more difficult until 
we reach the last one. This is scarcely 
ever passed by college students. Very 
hard, that last one. 
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Now turn over to the last test. We 
demonstrate by means of a picture cut in 
two. We have it actually cut in two and 
we place the two pieces on the black- 
board, and then we say, “How would 
that be if they were put together?” The 
part marked “2” would be here and “1” 
would be here. So we put the numbers 
“2” and “1” in those little blocks; “2” 
would be in the first block, of course, and 
“1” would be in the other. If you could 
move the pieces of the picture you would 
have the picture in its right position. 
Then the child must make the next step 
himself. 

A Voice: Must he draw that? 

Dr. PINTNER: No; he must put in the 
numbers, where these numbers would go 
in order to make a complete figure. Then 
he makes the next step himself. He must 
now work with four elements and put the 
four pieces together to make a complete 
figure, and you go on to six elements, 
and then to nine elements, and you will 
all have to do a little thinking to know 
how the nine would have to be arranged 
to make a complete picture. Again, 
ample time is allowed for that test. It is 
a power test; you do not need to hurry. 
Those are the six mental tests. We had 
seven, but we cut out one because we 
found that six would be sufficient to give 
us a fair indication of the mentality of 
the individuals taking this test, and I 
think I can say that it gives a fair indica- 
tion of the mentality from seven or eight 
years of age up to—well, I do not know— 
fifty or sixty to seventy, or anything up— 
because we tested university students and 
university professors, and it has shown 
us differentiations all the way along the 
line. The average student does not gen- 
erally come out as well as the average 
professor. So that we get a differentia- 
tion of mentality all the way up, all by 
very simple means. 

The next type of test is the educational 
test. I am going to go over this very 
rapidly because it is so obvious to all. 
How to test the educational attainments 
of a child is a very big job, and this is 
only a slight measure. 

We have excellent standard tests for 
all the subjects in the schools, particu- 
larly in the elementary schools, and I 
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could do nothing better than to take those 
tests. Although I claim originality for 
the first booklet that I passed around, I 
claim no originality for this. All that I 
did was to take parts of the standard 
educational tests. These standard tests 
have proved themselves extremely valu- 
able in survey-work in the ordinary 
schools. They follow the general line of 
the public elementary schools; so I could 
use nothing better to get a line upon the 
educational attainments of children than 
to follow those standards. If the work 
is not the same as you are using in your 
schools for the deaf, it will be very in- 
teresting to us to find out. 

Let us run through this booklet 
quickly. The first is a language test to 
indicate words. It is taken from Thorn- 
dike. Turn over the page. On the right- 
hand side is an arithmetic test, going 
from very easy to very hard arithmetic 
examples, from Woody’s_ well-known 
arithmetic test. 

Turn over the page again. This is a 
reading test to follow written directions. 
Page 3 is taken from Kelley’s Kansas 
Silent Reading Test. 

Turn over the page again to page 4, 
and you have another reading test, taken 
from Thorndike’s Reading Test. 

Turn over the page and then turn the 
booklet around and you have a language 
test. I reported on that in the Annals, 
just using that test alone on the children 
of this school. It is the Trabue Test, 
filling in the missing words. It is a 
splendid test for the deaf. I think there 
is no better for testing the language of 
the deaf. 

Turn over the page to page 6. This is 
a sort of grammar test—punctuation and 
grammar—taken from Starch. 

Turn over the page again to page 7. 
These are geography questions, taken 
from Hahn and Lackey’s Geography 
Scale. 

Turn over to page 8, the last test. 
These are history questions in United 
States history, taken from Van Wag- 
anen’s History Scale. 

There is a brief survey then of the dif- 
ferent educational subjects. 

A Vorce: Are these all time tests? 

Dr. PintTNER: Yes; these have to be 
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all time tests. We try to give ample time 
for these tests. Of course, you know 
some children could do more; invariably 
that happens in group tests; but you will 
have to stop some time and you must 
have a time limit. 

Now, what did we do with these? The 
first thing we did, of course, was to 
standardize them. That has been our 
big job up to this time. We have been 
getting norms for both these tests, and 
that is why we wanted a wide selection 
of subjects. 

I might say, first of all, that the scor- 
ing of these tests has been reduced to as 
simple a proceeding as possible. We 
have stencils through which you can see 
the answers and on which appears the 
correct form, just below ®r superim- 
posed upon the answer, so that the cor- 
rection is very simple. It is merely 
clerical work which an ordinary clerk 
who is accurate can do. The labor in- 
volved is reduced to a minimum and the 
accuracy thereby is increased. 

When we have graded a child we put 
his record on one of these record cards, 
so that we can manipulate things a little 
easier. You see, on the record card the 
first list of tests are the educational tests, 
the words “arithmetic,” “reading,” etc. 
We put down his score in each one of 
those tests, and then at the bottom there 
is a place for the total, and we add the 
total—that is, his total score on the edu- 
cational test. Then we put down his 
score in each of the six mental tests—im- 
itation, easy learning, hard learning, 
drawing, etc.—and get his total on the 
mental test. So that on the record we 
have his educational measure and his 
mental measure. Then we turn these 
totals into a percentile and index. Our 
standardization includes a great many 
ages, and it is a percentile standardiza- 
tion. 

Let us take the ten-year-old, for ex- 
ample. This is what happens in the 
standardization of the ten-year-old deaf 
child: Now, by ranking all the ten-year- 
olds we have a scale for the ten-year- 
olds. We have the best ten-year-olds and 
the worst ten-year-olds and the medium 
ten-year-olds, and then we can get a 
standard for any percentage of ten-year- 
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olds we wish. We have a zero and a 100 
per cent ten-year-old, a middle, or 50 per 
cent, ten-year-old, and 70 per cent ten- 
year-old, and so on in a row from the 
top to the bottom. That is the best kind 
of a rating. Now, let me make it more 
concrete by just supposing the best ten- 
year-old may have a score of 530 on the 
mental test; then 530 is the 100 per- 
centile. The 90 per cent child has a score 
of 326; he is 10 per cent from the top; 
the 80 per cent child scores 306, and the 
average, or 50 per cent, ten-year-old 
scores 242; and so you come down to the 
very poorest, or I per cent, ten-year-old, 
who scores 57 points. 

What I mean by that is that you have 
a measure for ten-year-olds, determined 
by what the children themselves did. I 
am not laying down any foreign measure 
against which these deaf children have to 
line up, but the children themselves give 
me the measure. 

So that now when I take any other ten- 
year-old deaf child and look at his score 
and then compare it with the list, I can 
say he is a 20 per cent child, a 30 per 
cent child, or a 50 per cent child, and so 
on, according to where his score falls 
among the other scores. You have com- 
pared him with a lot of other ten-year 
olds, and that is the best comparison you 
can make, and you have definitely placed 
him among those ten-year-old children. 

In the same way you standardize the 
tests for eleven-year-olds, twelve-year- 
olds, and so on. That is what I mean by 
standardization. We have done that with 
both tests for the same group of children. 
We have actually 2,172 children who 
took both tests. They are all deaf chil- 
dren, for we have eliminated all of those 
that heard enough for speech, according 
to the reports the teachers gave us. If 
the child only took one test, we threw his 
record out. 

We have also tested hearing children. 

Let me show you two charts to show 
the difference between the hearing and 
deaf. Of course, you all expect a differ- 
ence between them. (Here two charts 
showing the medium score at each age 
for the deaf and hearing on both tests 
were shown.) Let us look rapidly at 
this chart. Each one of these points 
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indicates the average score on these non- 
language tests that you have been seeing, 
for hearing and deaf children of the 
same age. 

Beginning at age 10, there is a progres- 
sive increase in ability of the children, 
just as we should expect. Our test 
would not be a fair test if it didn’t show 
progressive increases in ability from age 
to age. You see that for the hearing, and 
you see that for the deaf. 

Here is a falling off when you get 
above age eighteen, as we generally find 
in older deaf children who are still in 
school. There is a conglomeration of 
them and they are, I think, poor material. 

The difference comes out more strik- 
ingly between the deaf and the hearing 
if we compare their attainments on the 
educational tests. There is not as much 
progress; it is not as rapid a progress in 
knowledge, in school-work, that the deaf 
show as the hearing show; the hearing 
show a much more rapid progress in 
school-work and the difference between 
the two groups is more marked than it 
was in the mental test. 

Mr. W. L. WALKER: This was the 
score of intelligence. 

Dr. PInTNER: These are the scores of 
intelligence on the mental test, and these 
are the scores of the children on the edu- 
cational achievement tests. 

Dr. Dosyns: Did you notice any dif- 
ference, for instance, between the first 
and second year that a deaf child was in 
school? Was there any marked differ- 
ence in the matter of information? 

Dr. PintNER: I have not worked that 
out, Dr. Dobyns. I could and shall work 
out more points of that kind when we get 
the time. It has taken some time to get 
all of this data into shape. 

Mr. PrrreNcER: What is the possible 
score on that educational test? 

Dr. PINTNER: The possible score runs 
up to about 110; something over one 
hundred. Am I right, Miss Reamer? 

Miss REAMER: One hundred and forty. 

Dr. PINTNER: One hundred and forty 
points. You see, if you use the per- 
centile method it does not matter what 
your scores are. 

Dr. Hau: Why does that curve not 
come up as far as the curve for the hear- 
ing children? 
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Dr. PINTNER: That is an interesting 
question. I cannot answer any of those 
questions. What I want you superin- 
tendents to do is just to raise those ques- 
tions, because you have got to answer 
them; not I. I hope to get some ideas 
from you tonight. There is one possible 
answer, Dr. Hall, and that is that you are 
doing perhaps a different type of educa- 
tional work. If it is, why, let us know it. 
The difference is there between the two 
classes. We will come back to that. 

Mr. JoHNson: Matter of experience 
there, too, in the difference? 

Dr. PINTNER: Yes. We have been 
working at this thing just as hard as we 
can, and here are some of the things that 
are coming up, a little disjointed, as I 
present them. We had perhaps about the 
same number of day schools as institu- 
tions represented. I tried to get day 
schools and institutions, as giving me a 
wider scope in the survey of deaf chil- 
dren. I was not successful in getting the 
same number in each, I suppose, because 
it was much easier to get a number of 
children in institutions. I will say this: 
I think the institutions co-operated with 
much greater vigor than the day schools 
co-operated. I am not slamming the day 
schools at all. It is simply a fact. I got 
1,777 children from institutions and 395 
from day schools, making a total of 
2,172. 

Here (see chart I.) is a comparison 
of the day school and the institution. 
Let us look at this top graph first of 
all. You see I have always two com- 
parisons, the mental comparison and the 
educational comparison. When I get 
a group of children tested on the men- 
tal tests, I can, of course, rate them. 
I give them a rating and I have used 
a fivefold rating. I hace called those 
ratings “dull,” “backward,” normal,” 
“bright,” and “very bright” for the 
mental test. The children who do very 
poorly on the mental test are dull; the 
children who do mediocre work, so to 
speak, are backward. Then the children 
in the middle group are the normal chil- 
dren, and the children up above are 
bright and very bright. 

This top graph represents the percent- 
age of children in the day schools and in 
the institutions belonging in each onze of 
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those groups as my mental test has meas- 
ured them. Let us follow the solid line 
first, representing the institutions. We 
have 2 per cent dull, 23 per cent back- 
ward, 48 per cent normal, 24 per cent 
bright, and 2 per cent very bright. A 
very nice distribution for the institutions. 

Dr. A. H. WALKER: How does that 
compare with normal schools? Have 
you that information? 


Dr. PINTNER: You mean _ hearing 
schools ? 

Dr. WALKER: Yes, sir. 

Dr. PINTNER: Well, I am not compar- 
ing them. 

Dr. WALKER: I know you are not 
comparing, but I just want to distinguish 
that distribution. 

Dr. PintNER: I have never made a 
comparison of the two; this, you under- 
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stand, is the distribution of deaf children 
entirely, and I have called the middle 50 
per cent of those “normal.” You see, the 
deaf child is teaching me what is the 
normal, so that I am not comparing him 
with the hearing child. I could not 
answer your question because I have not 
got that data and I don’t think it is worth 
getting. We are interested just now in 
the deaf. I have called that middle 50 
per cent normal children because that is 
the only norm I have for the deaf. Those 
are normal. If the middle 50 per cent of 
your deaf children are not normal, then 
you have no standard at all. 

Now let us compare the institutions 
with the day schools. We have 1 per 
cent—a smaller percentage—of dull chil- 
dren in the day schools; a smaller per- 
centage of backward children in the day 
schools; a much larger percentage of 
normal, as it comes to 58; about the same 
percentage of bright children, but a very 
small percentage of very bright children. 
If I were to sum that up, the day schools 
seem to get more of the normal type of 
children ; the institutions get more of the 
dull and backward and a little more of 
the very bright, as far as we have gone 
at present. I think there are reasons for 
that sort of thing. I think there are cer- 
tain reasons why the institutions get more 
of the poorer types; I am not so certain 
why they should get more of the brighter 
type, but I think there are very obvious 
reasons why they get more of the poorer 
type which the day school does not get. 

Below, on the second graph on Chart I, 
is a very interesting comparison between 
the institutions and the day schools on 
the educational tests. The institutions 
show a very nice curve. They show 
more very poor, poor, and average chil- 
dren on the educational test, and fewer 
good and very good, which is also some- 
thing worth pondering over. In the day 
schools the proportion of good and very 
good, educationally, is larger than it 
should be. The day schools do not pos- 
sess so many good and very good men- 
tally. They present a larger percentage 
educationally. You see the point. The 
day school seems to be achieving more 
along the line of what I have tested than 
the institution does, considering the cali- 
ber of children that it possesses. That 
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also is an interesting question, if it is at 
all a true measure. It is worth thinking 
over. 

Dr. Hatz: It is achieving more with 
the very bright and bright, not with the 
normal. 

Dr. PintNnerR: No, not with the nor- 
mal. Perhaps my tests have struck the 
line of work educationally of the day 
school better than the institution. Per- 
haps the day school is teaching better. 
Perhaps it has better teachers. Perhaps 
it has more regular attendance. I don’t 
know what, but there are all those fac- 
tors that will come in. They are worth 
thinking over. I am just suggesting them 
out of my head. I am not concerned 
about what they are. I am concerned 
about getting the facts and I am suggest- 
ing to you and letting you give the 
answers. It is not my business to give 
the answers to them. That is your busi- 
ness. 

A Voice: A smaller number in the day 
school. 

Dr. PintNErR: A smaller number in the 
day school. Maybe that is a factor. 
Some of them were very, very small; 
some in Wisconsin were diminutive. 

A Voice: That would make a great 
difference. 

Dr. PrntNER: Well, there are the facts. 

(After elaborating upon the compari- 
son, by using a pointer and referring to 
the chart, the speaker continued :) 

The institutions have 2 per cent dull 
children; they have 1.8 per cent doing 
very poor work. That is almost the same 
per cent, you see. The institutions have 
23 per cent backward children and they 
have 23 per cent doing poor work. Asa 
group, then, the backward children are 
doing poor work. The institutions have 
48 per cent normal children; they have 
51 per cent doing normal work; they 
have more children doing normal work 
than they have normal children. From 
where does the excess come? Unfortu- 
nately, it comes from the bright children, 
who should be doing good work, because 
notice the next figures: There are 24 per 
cent bright children, but there are only 
22 per cent doing good work. There are 
2 per cent very bright children and only 
114 per cent doing very good work. The 
excess percentage doing normal educa- 
tional work is unfortunately from the 
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bright and very bright groups, who 
should be doing very good work. That 
is a type of comparison I want you to 
note. 

If we run through the day schools, we 
find only a fraction, about I per cent, 
dull and 1 per cent doing very poor work; 
16 per cent backward children and 17 per 
cent doing poor work. We have 57 per 
cent normal children and only 42 per cent 
doing average work. This time the ex- 
cess is made up at the other end, because 
listen to the next figures. There are 23 
per cent bright, but 34 per cent are doing 
good work. You see they have made the 
excess up; they have pushed a lot of 
those normal children to do better work 
than is ordinarily done by the deaf child. 
That is the point in this comparison. 

Dr. Crouter: Dr. Pintner, I should 
like to inquire whether there was any 
difference at all in the native ability of 
the pupils under test, upon presenting 
themselves for instruction in the two 
classes of schools; and, also, whether or 


not the day schools receiving a backward 
child would shove that child off to the 
institution, and so the institution would 
have a larger number of what you term 
backward children in comparison with 
the day school? 

Dr. Prntner: As far as my measure- 
ments go, the institution has 2 per cent. 

Dr. CroutEer: I should like to know 
where they come from? How does it 
happen that the institutions have more 
dull children? 

Dr. PINTNER: Well, that is a long story 
which I am not pretending to answer, 
Doctor Crouter. 

Dr. CrouTEeR: Do you think it is the 
result of instruction? 

Dr. PintNER: No, no; I don’t think it 
could be, because I am talking now about 
the mental tests, which I hope are not in- 
fluenced by instruction. 

Dr. Crouter: It is a very important 
point which you have presented there, 
the fact that the children attending day 
schools, undergoing your tests, present 
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better results than the children attending 
the institutions; it is food for thought. 
We had better have day schools. 

Dr. PintNeER: I don’t know that one 
can jump to that conclusion right away, 
but I should like to present the facts, 
gentlemen. 

Dr. CroutEerR: Give us the facts; we 
will draw the conclusions. 

Dr. PintNER: Exactly; that is just 
what I want. 

Here is a chart that looks complex to 
you, but when you look at it a little more, 
I think you will understand it readily. 
Here is a chart that I should like to have 
for every class. It is what we call the 
teacher’s chart. It shows the mental and 
educational standing of each pupil in her 
class. (See Chart II.) 

Each dot on the chart represents a 
pupil. The vertical line shows the rat- 
ings on the mental tests and along the 
horizontal line at the bottom are given 
the ratings on the educational tests. It 
is to be interpreted as follows: Taking 
the pupil represented by the highest dot 
on the chart, we note that his mental in- 
dex is about 77, which rates him men- 
tally as bright; his educational index is 


about 36, which rates him educationally 
as poor. All those pupils lying between 
the two diagonal lines on the chart are 
doing educationally about what is to be 
expected of them in accordance with 
their mental ability: those mentally back- 
ward are doing poor work, those men- 
tally normal are doing average work, and 
so on. Those above the diagonal lines 
are all cases who are not accomplishing 
educationally as much as their mentality 
would warrant. They represent waste 
and they should be investigated. The 
cause of their relatively poor achieve- 
ment should be found out. Those below 
the diagonal lines are doing more than is 
ordinarily accomplished by the deaf child 
of corresponding mentality. By such a 
chart as this the teacher can see at a 
glance the mental and the educational 
standing of each of her children and the 
relation of the one rating to the other. 


CHART III—THE PRINCIPAL’S CHART 


This chart shows the median mental 
and educational standing of each of the 
classes in a building or school. The little 
dot represents the median educational 
index and the little cross the median 
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CHART IV. 


mental index. The principal can there- 
fore see the mental index of each class 
and also the educational and, what is 
more important, the relation of these 
two. The first four classes, G, E, D, and 
H, are all doing better educationally than 
their mental index warrants, and there- 
fore they are doing good work, taking 
into account the mentality of the pupils. 
Classes I, J, A, and F are doing about 
what they ought to do, considering the 
mentality of the pupils, in spite of the 
fact that there is considerable difference 
in the mentality of the children that make 
up the classes, as, for example, in the 
contrast between classes Aand F. Classes 
C, K, and B are not doing as well as they 
should, for in each case the mental index 
is considerably higher than the educa- 
tional. These classes ought to be investi- 
gated. 


CHART IV—THE SUPERINTENDENT'S 
CHART 


This chart shows the median mental 
and educational index of a great many 
schools, which have been denoted by 
letters. The chart is to be interpreted in 
the same way as Chart III. It will show 
the superintendent the standing of his 
own school in comparison with the stand- 


ing of other institutions. Schools P, Q, 
R, A, B, S, T, U, and V are all doing 
slightly better educationally than men- 
tally, and therefore are doing better than 
usual educational work. Schools C, W, 
D, E, X, F, G, H, I, and J are doing what 
is to be expected. From School K on- 
ward we see increasingly poor work, as 
noted by the fact that the mental index 
moves farther and farther away from the 
educational. These schools are wasteful 
of mental ability. They are not getting 
out of their pupils as much as they should 
be getting. 

(The speaker gave a detailed explana- 
tion of the facts obtained as depicted on 
the charts and the deductions to be 
drawn from some of the showings made, 
after which many questions were asked 
and considerable discussion had with 
reference to the figures in the charts.) 

Mr. Gruver: Mr. Chairman, I think 
an expression of appreciation and thanks 
is due Doctor Pintner for his very ex- 
cellent exhibition of work accomplished 
and for the amount of work and intelli- 
gent effort he has put forth in the matter 
of those tests. I therefore present that 
as a motion and include Miss Reamer in 
the motion. 

The motion was carried. 








EXERCISES FOR TEACHERS OF LIP-READING 
By MRS. NATHAN TODD PORTER, JR. 


FAMOUS PAINTERS 


1. This painter was born in 1452 and 
died in 1519. He was an Italian. He 
was an all-around genius—a painter, a 
sculptor, a musician, a poet ; also he knew 
a great deal about architecture, me- 
chanics, anatomy, botany, and other sci- 
ences. His masterpiece, “The Last Sup- 
per,” is in the convent in Milan. “Mona 
Lisa” is in the Louvre——Leonardo da 
Vinci. 


2. Born near Florence, in 1475; died 
in Rome, 1564. He was of the Floren- 
tine School and was one of the most 
famous painters of his time. He was an 
architect and a sculptor as well. The 
ceiling of the Sistine Chapel in Rome is 
one of his most famous works.—Michel- 
angelo. 


3. This painter is generally considered 
the most important of all painters. He 
was born in 1483 and died in 1520. He 
painted the Sistine Madonna.—Raphael. 


4. The most celebrated Venetian painter 
of the 16th century was born in 1477. 
He lived to be 99 years old, and was in 
full possession of his faculties when he 
died, of the plague, in 1576. In coloring 
he stands pre-eminent. He is considered 
the finest portrait painter of any age, 
and his portraits include those of the 
most famous people of his time.—Titian. 


5. This artist was born in Seville, 
Spain, about 1599. He tried every style 
and succeeded in all. Asa portrait painter 
he ranks with Titian, Van Dyke, and 
Rembrandt. Sixty-nine of his paintings 
are in the Madrid Gallery. Only a few 
have been carried out of Spain.—Velas- 
ques. 


6: One of the most renowned painters 
of the Spanish School. Born in 1618; 
died April 3, 1682. Have you ever seen 
his “Immaculate Conception,” for which 
the enormous sum of 615,300 francs was 
paid? It hangs in the Louvre—Murillo. 


7. This painter belongs to the Antwerp 
School, and was born in 1577. He died 
in 1640. He was such a hard worker 


that he painted nearly 3,000 pictures. 
Have you ever seen his “Descent from 
the Cross,” at the Cathedral in Antwerp? 
—Rubens. 


8. He was pre-eminently a portrait 
painter. He had no rivals but Titian, 
Holbein, Velasquez, and Rembrandt. He 
was a pupil of Rubens. He was born in 
1599 and died in 1641. He came origi- 
nally from Antwerp.—Van Dyke. 


9. This painter belonged to the Dutch 
School. He was born in 1607, in Leyden, 
and died in Amsterdam in 1669. He 
gave himself up to the instruction of his 
pupils instead of becoming a friend of 
princes and notables, like Rubens and 
Van Dyke. Have you seen a photograph 
of his famous painting, “Lesson in 
Anatomy” ?—Rembrandt. 


10. Born in England in 1723. He was 
a lifelong friend of Samuel Johnson, and 
the portrait that he painted of Johnson 
was owned by Boswell. He was the first 
president of the Royal Academy and was 
knighted. He died February 23, 1792, 
and was buried in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
by the side of Sir Christopher Wren.— 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. 


11. He was born in 1727, in England, 
and died in 1788. The portrait he painted 
of the Duchess of Devonshire was re- 
cently sold for ten thousand pounds. You 
may remember that Mrs. Siddons’ por- 
trait was one of the many he painted.— 
Gainsborough. 


12. This painter was born in England 
in 1754 and died there, in 1802. His 
best portraits were considered equal to 
those of Reynolds and Gainsborough. 
You can see some of them at the Metro- 
politan Museum in New York.—George 
Romney. 


A MATHEMATICAL FREAK 


Did you ever read Alice in Wonder- 
land? Do you know who wrote it? 
Well, I am going to show you a queer 
thing, a problem invented by Lewis 
Carroll. He was fond of inventing 
mathematical freaks. This will show you 
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EXERCISES FOR TEACHERS OF LIP-READING 


how many living brothers and sisters you 
have and how many are not living. 

(Writing on the blackboard.) This is 
the number of living brothers I have. 
Now multiply that by 2. Now add three 
and multiply that result by 5. Now add 
the number of living sisters. Multiply 
the result by-10. Now add the number 
of your dead brothers and sisters. Now 
subtract 150 from that result. 

The right figure will be the number of 
deaths, the figure in the middle the num- 
ber of living sisters, and the figure at the 
left the number of living brothers (all 
the time doing the sum below, using the 
facts in the teacher’s own family) : 


ix 223-9 
2+ 3= § 
5X §= 25 
25+ o= 25 
25 xX 10250 


250+ 4=254 
254 — 150 == 104 

(The sum was erased, pencils and pa- 
per passed, and they started in. It was 
great fun, for it made them concentrate. 
They were alert, and the powers needed 
to make a good lip-reader were work- 
ing.) 

THINGS YOU OUGHT TO KNOW 

1. Who wrote “Vanity Fair”? 

2. Who invented the airplane? 

3. Who wrote “The French Revolu- 
tion” ? 

4. On what date was the armistice 
signed ? 

5. Who was President during the Civil 
War? 

6. Who is the richest man in the 
world? 

7. Who wrote “The Scarlet Letter” ? 

8. Who won the Battle of Waterloo? 

9. What is the tallest building in the 
world? 

10. When did Columbus 
America ? 

11. What is the most valuable fur? 


discover 


ONLY TWENTY YEARS AGO 
(Copied from The Ladies’ Home Journal) 


1. Nobody swatted the fly. 

2. Nobody wore a wrist watch. 

3. Nobody wore white shoes. 

4. Most young men had livery bills. 

5. Farmers came to town for their 
mail. 
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6. The heavens were not full of man- 
birds. 

7. Nor the sea alive with underwater 
boats. 

8. The hired girl drew $1.50 a week 
and was happy. 

9. The butcher “threw in” a chunk of 
liver. 

10. The merchant “threw in” a pair of 
suspenders with every suit. 

11. Nobody listened in on the tele- 
phone. 

12. There were no “Sane Fourths 
nor electric meters. 


” 


SYMPHONY IN § 
(For an Advanced Pupil) 


Susan Sawyer spent the summer at 
the seaside. She started out one stormy 
Saturday and walked along the stormy 
beach to see if she could find some sea 
shells. Suddenly she saw what seemed 
to be a ship struggling in the storm. 
Susie stood still for a second. She saw 
some men in a shed near by and ran to 
speak to them. “Oh, see! see!” she 
shouted, “a ship is sinking and should 
be saved!” 

One of the men to whom she spoke 
smiled and said, “Oh, that ship is a sub- 
marine and is about to submerge.” 

Susie surely felt very small at her mis- 
take, but Susie, you see, was only 
seven. 


SYMPHONY IN Q 
(For an Advanced Pupil) 


Two quails on the edge of a quagmire 
were quarreling and quibbling over a 
quarry they had caught. Each questioned 
the other’s claim to the queer quadruped, 
and they were in quite a quandary. With 
persistent courage and without a qualm 
or quaver they tried to quell each other, 
and gave no quarter. Quantities of 
quicksand flew, as they scratched and 
fought. Quarts of blood were shed, but 
did not quench their wrath, and they 
would not quit. 

Meanwhile the quarry, growing un- 
easy, quaked with fear; but, having the 
qualities of a philosopher, quietly walked 
off without a query on a quest of his 
own. 

The quaint remarks of the quails on 
finding this out cannot be quoted! 
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SALARIES AND CONTRACTS; DEDUCTION FOR SICKNESS 
ALLOWANCES FOR HOLIDAYS; DUTIES OUT- 
SIDE THE SCHOOL-ROOM* 


AM addressing you in behalf of the 

deaf children of our land. Their wel- 
fare is ever our opportunity. As educa- 
tors of these children, our great and 
prime requisite is a well-bred, a well- 
educated, a well-trained, and a well-paid 
staff of teachers in every school in this 
country. 

I feel that I express the thought of 
every head of a school when I say that 
the present condition of our educational 
advancement is far from satisfactory; 
especially is this true of the oral instruc- 
tion as undertaken in our combined-sys- 
tem schools; but we are getting what we 
pay for; no more, no less. 

Any finished product is dependent for 
its quality on two things—the raw ma- 
terial and the skill with which it has been 
worked up. Our best teachers are rapidly 
leaving us for more attractive financial 
business and professional occupations 
and we are already hard put to secure 
half-satisfactory teachers ; in fact, we are 
beginning to fill our vacancies with most 
unsatisfactory people. Therefore our 
finished product must necessarily fall far 
below a desirable standard. 

Furthermore, it is an accepted gener- 
alization, proved by facts of economic 
history, that a period of general advance 
in price level tends to the advantage of 
those who make or sell goods and to the 
disadvantage of those who sell their 
services. 

Since the middle of the last decade of 
the nineteenth century one of these secu- 
lar changes of price level has been in 
progress—a steady upward movement, 
rapidly intensified during the war. As 
usual, salaries have lagged behind. 
Wages, on account of the natural opera- 
tion of the “supply-and-demand” factor 
and also on account of a concerted action, 





*Extracts from an address delivered by 
Albert H. Walker, A. B., Litt. D., president 
Florida School for the Deaf and the Blind, be- 
fore the Eleventh Conference of Superintend- 
ents and Principals of the American Schools 
for the Deaf, Columbus, Ohio, December 1-4, 


1919. 


have lagged in a less pronounced degree 
than salaries. And of the salaried work- 
ers, or the so-called “white-collar occu- 
pations,” the group of teachers has been 
the hardest hit and is facing a real 
crisis. ‘This is true of all teachers in gen- 
eral, but applies with almost heart-rend- 
ing mockery to the teacher of the deaf. 

Looking at the plight of our average 
teachers of the deaf today, we must ad- 
mit that they might well claim something 
more than an increase of salary which 
fails to make good the rise in the cost of 
living. They are called upon to respond 
intelligently to the demand for constant 
improvement in methods and results ; and 
yet, while striving to meet these great 
expectations, our teachers are relatively 
sinking in the salary scale. 

I feel that our teachers would be satis- 
fied with salaries that would enable them 
to live with reasonable comfort in the 
comparatively modest scale of life which 
their position calls for. They also want 
to provide for their old age and are gen- 
erally willing to lead passably frugal lives 
to accomplish this end. This is not an 
unreasonable standard. 

But we got off at the beginning of the 
education of the deaf in this country with 
a bad start along the line of livable sal- 
aries and have for many years lagged 
shamefully behind. Even the pre-war 
period found our salary scale far too low. 

Briefly reviewing the historicity of the 
education of the deaf in this country, 
especially as it refers to the compensative 
feature of the work, we find several out- 
standing conditions which tended to ren- 
der the scale of compensation a low one 
and out of all proportion to the service 
rendered. First, we know that in the 
early days of our work quite a number 
of highly educated and deeply religious 
men were induced to become teachers 
of the deaf, not on account of the salary 
offered, but because they were looking 
forward to a ministerial life and felt that 
this peculiar work opened up a new mis- 
sion field for them. 

And we further know that it was 
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SALARIES OF TEACHERS 


found expedient and most satisfactory to 
employ deaf graduates of our schools to 
teach. The field of general employment 
for these handicapped graduates at that 
time being restricted, they found employ- 
ment as teachers of their kind congenial 
and were therefore willing to undertake 
the work at a modest salary ; and to them 
it has ever remained a “modest” salary. 
Later in the history of the education 
of the deaf in this country those of the 
oral-method persuasion, as opposed to 
the sign or manual method of instruction, 
which had been used since the inception 
of the work, began to clamor for recog- 
nition, which they soon received; and 
this new method of instruction opened 
up another field of work of an entirely 
different character and demanding the 
services of those prepared to teach by 
this method. The demand for oral in- 
struction became rapidly imperative, and 
as facilities for properly training those 
who desired to become teachers of the 
deaf under this method were meager and 
not sufficient to supply the demand, a 
large number of poorly trained teachers 
were admitted into the profession. The 
baneful influence of this condition has 
been felt by every head of a school in this 
country. The progress of this method 
of instruction has suffered. It has hardly 
been half-satisfactory. Many of these 
teachers were young girls of doubtful 
education and they were got cheap. 
Another most reprehensible barrier 
that forces a few of our schools to a non- 
progressive life is the unfortunate classi- 
fication of these educational institutions 
and the placing of them under boards 
who have supervision over charitable and 
penal institutions also. The men com- 
posing these boards, while they no doubt 
are men of splendid judgment, executive 
perspicacity, and have a desire to always 
do the best thing and the big thing for 
the school for the deaf under their con- 
trol, seem to lack a_ discriminating 
judgment of sufficient breadth and scope 
to differentiate between the work of a 
guard at the penitentiary, a care-taker in 
a reformatory or feeble-minded school, a 
nurse in an insane hospital, and a teacher 
of the deaf. As a salary proposition 
under conditions like these, the teacher 
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of the deaf stands upon the same parity 
with those who sell their services to the 
eleemosynary and penal institutions ; but 
it is pleasant to note that in some in- 
stances at least these unfortunately 
classified schools have received proper 
classification at the hands of their legis- 
latures. 

Other applying causes have contributed 
variable assistance to the main causes, as 
enumerated, to force our salaries to their 
present low standard, but I will go no 
further into this subject. 

Passing from generalities, let us get 
into the actual facts. To the end that I 
might be able to handle this subject in- 
telligently, some time ago I sent out a 
questionary to forty-seven of the leading 
schools for the deaf in this country. To 
this questionary I received thirty-eight 
answers. Nine failed to reply. 

To the question, “What salaries do you 
pay your grade teachers?” I find that 
the average minimum salary was $560; 
the average maximum salary, $995. Liv- 
ing expenses are not included in these 
figures. 

“Have salaries been raised within the 
past two years?” The increase in sala- 
ries during the past two years has aver- 
aged 23 per cent, according to answers 
submitted. 

Under question, “Do you feel that you 
are paying your maximum salary, or is 
the outlook bright for future advance- 
ment along this line?” I give a few of 
the answers received: — 


(a) Maximum reached. 

(b) Beyond limit of present appropriation 
now. 

(c) Uncertain. 

(d) About to our maximum. 

(e)} No, not paying maximum. 

(f) Future not encouraging. 

(g) Expect to keep on hammering Appro- 
priation Committee. 

(h) We ought to pay more. 

(4) Till appropriations are increased, the 
maximum average has been reached. 

(j) As good as we can do. 

(k) Not well on support received. 

(7) Paying maximum. 

(m) No probability that it will be raised 
soon, 

(n) Working for and hoping for much 
further increase. 


Ten other superintendents replied that 
they were probably paying their maxi- 
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mum salaries, while thirteen were hope- 
ful for further advancement. 

“Do you have a graded salary scale?” 
A large majority of the schools reported 
none. Only eight had a salary scale, cov- 
ering from three to eleven years. One 
school pays a minimum of $800, which is 
increased $100 per year until maximum 
is reached. 

Twenty-five schools have no pension 
fund ; seven have. Four schools reported 
that school has none, but State has. 

To question number 7, “Do you believe 
it possible to have a general or uniform 
salary scale for the various State 
schools?” sixteen answers were negative ; 
only two thought it possible. 

“Have you a contract for employing 
teachers?” ‘This is question 8. Twenty 
schools have no contract form; seventeen 
have. 

“Are deductions made from salary for 
absence from duty on account of sick- 
ness?” “How applied?” These are 
questions 9 and 10. Seven schools an- 
swered “No” and nine “Yes.” A number 
of individual answers were as follows: 


(a) No, unless very protracted. 

(b) Yes, but these are generally refunded 
at the close of session. 

(c) I made none last year. 

(d) They (the teachers) pay a substitute. 

(e) No, unless for a very long time. 

(f) Have a substitute paid by the school, 
but each teacher is required to pay her $1.00 
per day additional while on duty, to supple- 
ment her salary. 

(g) Not for brief absence. For long ab- 
sence, deduction is made to pay substitute. 

(h) Theoretically. 

(i) Yes, after a teacher has used ro days in 
one year, but not before. 

(7) Not for a month or less; if more, in- 
dividual merits of case are considered. Cus- 
tom, but not a fixed rule. Reserve right to 
deviate from custom. 

(k) Yes, amount sufficient to pay substitute. 

(1) Yes, when sufficient to pay substitute. 

(m) We allow 15 days full pay and 45 days 
half pay for sickness. 

(n) Not for short absences. 

(0) We allow to school days leave of ab- 
sence with pay for sickness. After that salary 
is deducted. 

(p) Sometimes. 

(q) No. Teachers substitute for each other 
and settle remuneration among themselves. 


No deductions were made from sala- 
ries by any school for holidays. 
Nineteen schools require teachers to 


alternate in study-hour duty ; eleven have 
teachers to take charge of Sunday-school 
classes; nine require male teachers to 
alternate in morning devotional duties in 
chapel; four schools give alternate work 
to teachers in looking after the literary 
societies of the pupils; three schools re- 
quire lectures from their teachers and 
three schools ask their teachers to look 
after pupils during entertainments. Three 
schools report no outside duties are re- 
quired of their teachers. Other special 
duties are required as follows: 


(a) Occasional teachers’ meetings. 

(b) Preparation of programs for special 
entertainments. 

(c) Editing paper. No other outside duties. 
It comes twice a year and lasts a week at a 
time. 

(d) Classes in ethics. 

(e) No evening study for deaf teachers. 

(f) Emergency requirements. 

(g) Take pupils out for parades, etc. Must 
take interest in all outside school activities. 
Relieve supervisors on Saturday afternoons 
and Sunday. 

(h) Party duty three or four times a year. 

(1) None, except one party a year. 

(j) Preparation of lesson plans, attendance 
at regular teachers’ conferences. 

(k) Service Committee for holiday games. 

(1) Sunday duty from 12 to 6. One Sunday 
in about six. 

(m) Programs in all classes on special holi- 
ays. 

(n) Supervision on Saturdays and Sunday 
afternoons. Supervision of reading hours for 
large children Sunday afternoons. Relieve 
supervisors Saturday afternoons in accom- 
panying children to movies. 

(0) Monotorial duties in evening, supervis- 
ion of reading, serving as committees for pu- 
pils’ parties. “Big brother and sister” duties. 

(p) Teachers must take normal course or 
study-hour duty. 

(q) None really demanded, except to have 
charge of pupils fifty minutes each day going 
to and from and during physical training 
period. 

(r) Committees. 

(s) Boy and girl club work. 

(t) None except on extraordinary occasions. 

(uw) Some chapel work and committee work. 


To a number of these answers were 
added the duties of study hour, chapel, 
and Sunday school. 

Summarizing: This collation of in- 
formation from these various schools 
shows, as generalized in the fore part of 
this article, that we are paying our teach- 
ers less than the veriest artisan or char- 
woman is today receiving. It is also a 
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significant fact that while our salaries 
have been raised about 23 per cent during 
the past two years, they are still relatively 
sinking in purchasing power, and the 
future outlook for a yet larger advance- 
ment is most dubious, if we analyze care- 
fully the answers to this question. 

A large majority of our schools seem- 
ingly feel that a graded salary scale is un- 
necessary or inadvisable, and I personally 
heartily concur in this decision. It is as 
unreasonable as it is unjust to apply a 
salary scale to the mediocre teacher as 
well as to the forward-moving, success- 
ful one. Individual merit, and individual 
merit alone, should determine the salary 
of our teachers. The incentive in many 
cases is diminished when an increase of 
salary depends upon length of service 
and not upon measured ability. 

Few of our teachers will probably ever 
become pensionaries, as many of our 
States have no pension laws relating to 
teachers and a number of those States 
which pensionize the public-school teach- 
ers have failed to write into the statute a 
clause applying it to teachers of the deaf. 
This matter was taken up, I believe, some 
years ago by this conference and a com- 
mittee was appointed to look into the 
advisability or possibility of securing a 
pension fund for our teachers from some 
of the educational gift funds of our mui- 
timillionaire philanthropists. Nothing 
was evolved. It might be well for this 
conference to look again into this sub- 
ject. We are glad; however, to see some 
slight recognition of the services of our 
teachers by a few of the States who have 
provided pensions for them. One or two 
States have a “Teachers’ Insurance and 
Retirement Fund.” The preference of 
this partial method of compensation over 
the direct and full pension system is a 
subject upon which I do not feel com- 
petent to express an opinion. 

Unquestionably it is the duty of every 
head of a school to use the influence 
created by the position he fills to recom- 
mend and to urge in his reports, to his 
board and through his board to his legis- 
lature, the enactment of a statute looking 
to the protection of our poorly paid 
teachers during their years when in- 
capacitated for work by old age. 
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Probably no uniform salary scale can 
be devised to suit all conditions in all 
parts of the country. The unanimity of 
responses from all over the country nega- 
tive any such undertaking, although it 
might be possible to arrange some flexible 
scale for different zones or sections. 

The deductions made from salaries by 
the schools for sickness vary from no 
deductions at all to full deductions under 
certain conditions. This is an exceed- 
ingly difficult and delicate question to 
handle. No doubt a number of schools 
have not the heart to deduct from a 
salary already penuriously pathetic. No 
hard-and-fast rule can be applied without 
working injury or injustice somewhere. 
I therefore feel that this is another ques- 
tion where each case must be reviewed 
and decided upon individually. Possibly 
this might lead the superintendent into 
vexatious and perplexing decisions, and a 
precedent once established almost tn- 
stantly becomes a law in our schools; but 
these are the questions that call into play 
the bigness and the absolute fairness of 
the man at the head of the school. Al- 
though not impeccable, but with discrim- 
inating judgment, he should be able to 
adjust the proper salary deductions of 
his teachers with general satisfaction to 
all. There are, of course, shoals lurking 
around. If a school feels that some law 
governing the subject should obtain, then 
the flat no deduction for one month, with 
no pay after the expiration of the time, is 
probably the most equitable for general 
application. No deductions are made or 
should be made for holidays. 

A great similarity is noted in our 
schools in regard to the duties required 
of the teacher outside of the school-room. 
It seems to me that one of the most es- 
sential, if not the most essential, duty of 
every teacher is that of partaking in the 
religious exercises of the Sabbath Day, 
and this should be considered not a duty 
“outside the school-room,” but one of the 
most important duties “inside the school- 
room.” Study-hour duty appears to be 
one of the fixed duties in a great many 
schools. The tendency, however, seems 
to point to a diminution of duties outside 
the school-room. Certainly the teacher 
who fulfills the exacting requirements, not 
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only of the actual school-room work, but 
of the large amount of painstaking prep- 
aration work outside the school-room, 
must have long hours for relaxation and 
recreation in order to keep himself or 
herself both physically and mentally fit. 
While this may not apply fittingly to the 
teacher of the public schools of our 
country, it does apply to our teachers 
with absolute accuracy on account of the 
tedious and nerve-shaking work of edu- 
cating deaf children as exemplified by the 
neurotic condition of a large number of 
our teachers after years of service. Let 
the hours of work be intensified, but re- 
lieve the teacher of the deaf of as many 
outside duties as is consistent with the 
proper functioning of the duties of the 
school. 

I have endeavored to make this ad- 
dress not periphrastically tedious, but 
have tried to present the facts as viewed 
by me in a cogent and concise manner. 


PART OF THE DISCUSSION OF 
DR. WALKER’S PAPER 


Mr. Bray: You probably all have 
heard of McCutcheon, of the Chicago 
Tribune. A few months ago he had a 
cartoon in that paper which meant a good 
deal to me. It consisted of two pictures. 
The first was the picture of a college pro- 
fessor going down the street, with a silk 
hat and his conventional black, books 
under his arm, and there was a ditch- 
digger by his side, looking up at him and 
saying, “Who is this wonderful man?” 
“He is a college professor; studied 
abroad; he has several degrees.” The 
next picture represented the ditch-dig- 
gers going back from their work in a big 
limousine, and this same college man was 
trotting along with his wife on his arm. 
She said, “Who are these gentlemen in 
the automobile?” and he replied, “Why, 
they are day laborers.” She says, “Don’t 
you think you made a mistake when you 
specialized and studied so hard?” And 
from the looks of the man it seemed he 
surely had made a mistake. (Laughter.) 

My board of control has recently been 
reduced from five to three to increase 
efficiency. We do not always do that if 
we want to increase the efficiency of a 
school; it is very seldom that we reduce 
from five teachers to three teachers. 


When I knew there was to be a change 
made on my board of control, I prayed 
to the Governor of the State for two 
things. I said, “For Heaven’s sake, give 
me a teacher on the board of control”; 
and the next thing, “Give me a woman” ; 
and he did both. I am thankful to say 
that I have an ex-superintendent of 
schools on the board of control, and a 
teacher, a college graduate, an efficient 
business woman, and that means more to 
the salaries of the teachers in my institu- 
tion than the assemblymen sought to give. 
If you are going to work, you have got 
to work with something. 

The president of my board of control 
is an efficient business man; he is presi- 
dent of a very large concern. He knows 
when a man does a day’s work in his line 
of work. I couldn’t pull him into a 
school-room, to save me, to look over the 
work that was being done well, or even 
poorly, by a school teacher. 

The next member of the board of con- 
trol is a man who manages a large num- 
ber of summer resorts. He is a wealthy 
man, He figures in dollars and cents all 
the time, but not from a teacher’s stand- 
point. If I want a new piece of ma- 
chinery, he is right on the job, and if I 
can prove to him that it is necessary, I 
get it; but if I say that Mary Jones 
should have her salary increased, he will 
say, “Well, now, let us change this sub- 
ject for a minute; let us get this other 
thing settled first.” 

The salaries of institutional teachers 
and public-school teachers in the State of 
Wisconsin have increased from 12 to 25 
per cent since 1914 (and, by the way, 
really we shall start dating things after 
awhile from 1914), while the cost of liv- 
ing has increased for my teachers all the 
way from 180 per cent to 400 per cent. 

In referring to the paper that was just 
read, I want to compliment the speaker, 
for he covered the ground so well. He 
said that one of the teachers received 
$569 without board, and I am figuring 
what she had left after she paid her 
board. She could not buy any clothing; 
she could not go to church and drop any- 
thing in the collection; she could not 
have any doctor’s bills. It would be ab- 
solutely insane to get sick. She would 
have $79 left for nine months’ work. 
Do I figure that right? I believe I do. 
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A Voice: Mind you, that is only the 
average; there are some that must be 
lower, for that is the average of the 
minimum. 


Mr. Bray: That is the average. She 
has $79. 

The Voice: There were some down to 
$369 


Mr. Bray: We are expecting a whole 
lot of our teachers. 

I attended the convention for teachers 
at Milwaukee the fifth of last November. 
That included public-school teachers, 
teachers of the deaf, of the blind—all 
classes of teachers—and when I knew 
that I was to discuss this paper (although 
I didn’t get the paper until yesterday) I 
made inquiries of every man in the pro- 
fession I could get hold of, in the hotels 
or the members in every session. “Where 
are you teaching?” I asked, and they 
would tell me in such and such a place. 
“Do you like the work?” “Yes, but I 
have got a good job and am going to 
quit.” “What are you going to do?” “TI 
am going to be secretary to the chamber 
of commerce next year; have already 
contracted.” And do you know that it 
seemed to me that there were about 80 
per cent of the men at the head of the 
schools going into commercial work, and 
every one regretted that he was going 
out of the work, but was forced to do it 
to protect his family. 

This is a situation that is surely alarm- 
ing. At Milwaukee the Federation of 
Labor wanted the teachers to join with 
them and. go out on a strike if, it was 
necessary. The matter was discussed 
both in open meeting and in private ses- 
sions, and it was finally decided not to 
join the Federation of Labor. Gyllen, 
editor of the Western Teacher, turned 
the tide when he said the Boston police- 
men went out on a strike to the detri- 
ment of the lives of the people of the 
Commonwealth, and made it impossible 
for those people to ever go back into that 
line of work again. He also said that 
the type of the men and women in the 
school-work of the United States was of 
such a high standard that it would not 
be feasible for them to co-operate with 
the Federation of Labor. I believe the 
teachers took the righfstand, even though 
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their case was desperate, to keep out of 
organized labor. 

In some cases it has been the fault of 
the teaching profession that the low 
standard of wages has existed. Teach- 
ers, as a rule, are too modest; many, 
many times they have been too modest to 
demand their rights along this line, and 
they have gone on and they have done 
the best they could, and they have really 
made it harder for themselves, until they 
are driven out of the work. 

I was able to get the wages of the 
teachers in my institution raised a little. 
The board thought it was a lot—about 10 
to 25 per cent; but when we consider 
that the increase in the cost of living 
had gone up so much more rapidly, it 
amounted to but very little. 

I had a hard time to offset another 
thing. Most of our teachers lived with 
the institution, we giving them board, 
room, and washing for $20 a month, 
while the teachers in the same city pay 
from $55 to $65 a month. There was a 
fight made to raise the amount that was 
being retained—the $20—to $40, but by 
the influence I had with the board and 
also with the Governor, we succeeded in 
not having that brought about, so that I 
feel that we saved them $200 a year on 
that alone. 

And then another thing: We succeeded 
in having ten months’ pay for nine 
months’ work, and I feel that the month 
of June is the only month that the teach- 
ers are really paid. The tenth day of 
June they receive their first check, and 
about the twelfth they receive the next. 
If I could keep that going the rest of the 
year, I shouldn’t dodge my teachers so 
often when I met them down-town shop- 
ping. 

I believe that the only way that the 
teachers can come into their own finan- 
cially is to organize, and this organiza- 
tion should be State by State — yea, 
county by county—public-school teach- 
ers, day-school and institutional teachers, 
teachers of private schools, everybody 
backing it, for this organization is simple 
and possible, and then demand that they 
receive their just dues financially. This 
is probably going to put it up to the 
superintendents a little hard in some 
cases, but the teachers are surely entitled 
to it. We find that so many of the teach- 
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ers are dropping out of the work in all 
kinds of schools that if something of this 
kind is not done it is going to spell dis- 
aster in the school; it is going to be a 
mighty hard thing to get a competent 
teacher to do the work. 

I was told by one of the superintend- 
ents in northern Illinois that he was short 
25 per cent of his teachers, meaning that 
one-fourth of his schools were closed; 
that he could not get a teacher even by 
begging, and that he was offering $100 
a month to boys without training and 
without a certificate. 

My cook saves more money in a year 
than the city superintendent of schools. 
He told me so. One scrub girl walked 
out of the office last year when school 
was out with three hundred dollars’ 
worth of Liberty bonds, and school teach- 
ers have hard work to make both ends 
meet ; and every time they go down-town 
to buy something they find that it has 
gone up in price, and you don’t know 
where the end is going to be. To me this 
is a mighty serious question. We know 
that the business of one generation is to 
raise well the next, and if we do not do 
that we are failing in our mission on 
earth. There is absolutely no greater 
calling in the world than that of a teacher. 

I do not want to take up any more of 
your time with reference to salaries; you 
know how I feel. I have always been 
back of the teacher that was worth while. 
I think that she ought not to have to de- 
mand the amount of money that she 
should have, but that it should be given 
to her; that is her right; and when we 
fail to do that we are failing in one of 
the most important things that I know 
of. (Applause.) 

Mr. W.L. WaLKERr: Mr. Chairman, can 
this Conference do anything? We are 
all agreed upon the great danger threat- 
ening the teacher. She is underpaid; 
everybody knows that; that is a clear 
fact; but can we do anything here now 
to relieve that? Is there anything that 
we can do in the various schools that will 
have weight and will give us better-paid 
teachers ? 

Doctor GotpsteEIN: Mr. Chairman, I 
will tell you what you can do. Instead 
of talking for five years on standardiza- 
tion, do something there first. After you 
have something done in standardization, 
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you are shaping public opinion. Shape 
public opinion and you will control your 
legislatures instead of your legislatures 
controlling you. Develop standardization 
in schools for the deaf as we developed 
it in schools of medicine, and you will 
force every poor teacher and every poor 
school to come up to the proper qualifi- 
cations. As you get those qualifications 
and increase your efficiency, your legis- 
latures will respect your efforts, and 
your legislators, who are men of busi- 
ness, men of affairs, men trained to far- 
sightedness, will give you larger salaries 
for better efficiency. They will not give 
you better salaries for inefficiency in 
teachers or for inefficient machines. 

(The speaker then explained in detail 
the investigations conducted by the 
Rockefeller Foundation and some of the 
matters of inquiry to be made by it be- 
fore an appropriation would be set aside 
for such assistance, and, continuing, 
said :) 

But what can you show as teachers? 
You have got to show the efficiency of 
your own institutions, in order to con- 
vince the men and women who make up 
the sum total of the public that is paying 
your teachers through their representa- 
tives, through their legislatures—you 
have got to convince them that they are 
paying more money for better goods, or 
you won’t get increase in salaries. 

Mr. Bray: Mr. Chairman, I think the 
gentleman has hit the matter just right. 
If we could have some one go to our 
legislatures and to our business men and 
show them where they can make $100,- 
000 within three months or six months, 
they are willing to turn the dollar; but 
the school teacher has got to take a child 
for ten or fifteen years, and the process 
is so slow that it is pretty hard to educate 
the average legislator to the point where 
he can see it is a business proposition of 
dollars and cents. But we have got to do 
something, and we have got to do it 
mighty quick. I know, too, that the 
brains of the teaching profession is get- 
ting out fast and going into commercial 
work, and it is doing it so rapidly that if 
something is not done very soon the effi- 
ciency of teaching will be so low that we 
cannot expect much. 

The question of standardization of 
schools and application to the Rockefeller 
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Foundation, or some other similar foun- 
dation, for a fund with which to carry on 
the work was again discussed. During 
the course of the discussion Doctor Gold- 
stein said: 

I think you will all agree that it means 
much for every school—whether State, 
day, oral, manual, private, or of whatever 
nature it might be. I think that each one 
of these national societies should appoint 
a permanent committee, or elect a per- 
manent committee, with power to act for 
that organization, in whatever can be 
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done toward shaping the policy of such 
an investigation, such a survey. 

In order to bring the matter to a defi- 
nite focus, I move that a committee of 
three be named by the President of the 
Conference to represent the Conference 
in a committee that will be appointed by 
the several national organizations on this 
question of standardization. 

After considerable discussion, the re- 
marks of the different speakers covering 
a wide range, a vote was taken and the 
motion was carried. 





PHONETICS IN THE ELEMENTARY GRADES—II 


For Teachers of Normal Children 
By E. D. BURBANK 


| by THE first article of this series we 
discussed some of the difficulties that 
confront teachers of normal pupils in the 
elementary grades when they try to study 
phonetics. We also explained what is 
meant by a phonetic word and showed 
the proportion of phonetic words and syl- 
lables in English. In this article we shall 
show the relation of phonetics to reading 
and the minimum of the subject that a 
teacher should know. 


THE RELATION OF PHONETICS TO READING 


The aim in silent reading is to get the 
thought, in oral reading to express it. 
Word-getting and thought-getting are 
different processes. While the aim in 
reading is to get the thought, it is obvi- 
ous that a child cannot read unless he 
knows the words. At first, all the words 
must be told to him—that is, they must 
be taught as sight words, or wholes. 
There is no other way to teach unpho- 
netic words until about the fifth grade, 
when the child will understand diacritical 
marks and the use of the dictionary. As 
shown in the previous article, these un- 
phonetic words and syllables constitute 
only about one-seventh of all the words 
and syllables in our language. 

At first the phonetic words, if needed, 
must also be taught as sight words, but 
as the pupils gradually acquire phonetic 
power they will be able to recognize the 


phonetic words. This makes them inde- 
pendent readers. The phonetic and un- 
phonetic words in English are often con- 
fused. It is of the utmost importance to 
understand both kinds of words and to 
distinguish them, as they constitute dif- 
ferent problems in spelling as well as in 
word recognition, and, besides, the meth- 
ods of teaching these two types of words 
are very unlike. There are about six 
times as many phonetic as unphonetic 
words. If we teach all the words as sight 
words, we make our language ideographic 
and lose the immense advantage of the 
alphabet. 

There is widespread prejudice against 
the teaching of phonetics. This is due in 
part to general ignorance in regard to the 
subject, but in a still larger degree to the 
way the subject has been taught. In 
many schools the elementary sounds are 
taught incorrectly, and these sounds are 
blended in the wrong way, so that speech 
defects are not infrequently due to faulty 
methods. Sometimes pupils are called 
upon to read selections that contain many 
words that they do not know. Under 
such circumstances the reading degener- 
ates into an exercise in word-getting. 
The pupils read haltingly, stumbling 
along over the words they are trying to 
recognize, thinking of the words instead 
of trying to get the thought and express 
it. This is not reading, but word-study, 
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and the study of words should be con- 
fined to a period separate from the read- 
ing. Silent reading should nearly always 
precede the oral reading, to make sure 
that pupils know the words before they 
try to express the thought by reading 
aloud. 

Phonetics deals with the sounds, with 
word recognition and spelling. Phonetics 
is not an end in itself, but a means to an 
end. ‘Teachers and authors and publish- 
ers often talk about phonetic methods in 
reading. This is a misnomer, as pho- 
netics refers to word-study rather than 
reading. 


THE MINIMUM OF PHONETICS THAT 
TEACHERS SHOULD KNOW 


Phonetics is the science of speech 
sounds. Phonetics and phonics are de- 
rived from the same Greek word and 
they mean the same thing. They are 
sometimes used with specific meanings. 
In these articles phonetics will be used as 
the generic term covering both the sounds 
and the positions of the vocal organs in 
producing the sounds. When reference 
is made to the sounds alone, phonics will 
sometimes be used. 

There are in English about forty-four 
elementary speech sounds. A phonogram 
is any character or group of characters 
that represents a speech sound—for ex- 
ample, a, oi, s, ch, m, ng. All the words 
in our language are made by blending 
various combinations of these elementary 
sounds. It is obvious that one must know 
the elementary sounds and how to make 
them, the phonograms with which we rep- 
resent them, and the way to blend them 
into words. There are also certain pho- 
netic facts and principles that are indis- 
pensable ; so that we may summarize the 
minimum essentials as follows: 

What a primary teacher of normal chil- 
dren should know: 


I. The phonograms (the characters, the 
sounds they represent, and how to 
make the sounds). 

II. The blend (the way to combine the 
elementary sounds to produce 
words). 

III. Certain phonetic facts that are sig- 
nificant in pronunciation, word 
recognition, and spelling. 
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THE ELEMENTARY SOUNDS 
(See Note) 
* 


Including the diphthongs, and for con- 
venience considering them elementary 
sounds, there are in English about forty- 
four of these sounds that must be taught. 
Twenty - five of these are consonant 
sounds and nineteen are vowel sounds, as 
follows: 


Consonants: 
b, p, m, w, wh, v, f, th (then), th 
(thin), d, t, 1, n, r, z, s, j, ch, zh, 
sh, y, g, k, ng, h. 


Vowels: 
a (mat), 4 (mate), 4 (fast), 4 
(car), a (care), € (met), é (mete), 
i (pin), i (pine), 6 (not), 6 (note), 
6 (for), t (cut), & (cute), a 
(hurl), 60 (room), 66 (book), oi 
(oil), ou (out). 


In addition to these nineteen elemen- 
tary vowel sounds there are additional 
vowel sounds, including the modified o in 
dog and the sounds of the vowels in un- 
accented syllables. The vowel sounds are 
nearly always modified in unaccented syl- 
lables. For example, we say Gte, but not 
sen ate. The International Dictionary 
recognizes a number of these sounds and 
uses diacritical marks to distinguish them. 
Reading in the first two grades involves 
for the most part monosyllables in which 
these sounds do not occur, and they offer 
so little difficulty in word recognition, 
even in polysyllables, that it is unneces- 
sary to include them in the elementary 
sounds. 

In teaching the sounds by imitation it is 
necessary to make only a few fundamen- 
tal distinctions, as follows: vowels and 
consonants, voiced and voiceless or breath 
sounds, stopped consonants and continu- 
ants, and the nasals. The organs of 
speech, stated in the simplest terms, are 
the vocal cords, the tongue, soft palate, 
hard palate, gums, teeth, and lips. 

The consonants are the obstructed 
sounds. Some consonants are produced 
without vibration of the vocal cords and 
simply by the obstruction of the breath 
in the mouth. In making a voiceless, or 
breath, consonant, no vibration is felt if 
the hand is placed on the throat. Com- 
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pare s and z or f and v. In the case of 
six consonants (b, p, d, t, g, k) the ob- 
struction is complete for an instant, so 
that they are stopped. To use Bell’s com- 
parison, a vowel is unobstructed like 
water flowing from an open faucet. In 
making a consonant sound the breath is 
obstructed like the water flowing from a 
faucet when the finger is placed over the 
opening, obstructing the water so that it 
squirts out in various directions. A 
stopped consonant is completely ob- 
structed for a moment, as if the finger 
under the faucet completely stopped the 
flow of the water for an instant. 

The consonants that are not stopped 
are called continuants. If the breath es- 
capes through the nose instead of the 
mouth, as in m, n, and ng, the resulting 
sounds are called nasals. When these 
nasal sounds are produced, the sounds 
immediately cease if the nostrils are 
pinched, showing clearly that the breath 
is passing through the nose. All the con- 
sonant sounds are classified in the fol- 
lowing table: 


Stopped. | 


Consonants. 
: ; | 
WORE KGa as Goeeene as .: oe | w, 
WOON is ae i wevcwks i se | wh, 
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graph may be either consonant or vowel, 
but a true diphthong is a vowel sound. 


THE PHONOGRAMS 


The phonograms that represent the 
forty-four elementary sounds are as fol- 
lows: 


I. Vowels: a, e, i, 0, u, w, y. 

II. Vowel Digraphs: oo, 00, au, aw. 
ai, ay, ee, ea, ie, Oa, Oe, OW, le, ew. 

Diphthongs: oi, oy, ou, ow. 

Consonants: b, c, d, f, g, h, j, k, 1, 
m, n, p, q, Tr, S, t, V, W, X, y, Z. 

Consonant Digraphs: sh, ch, tch, 
ck, ng, nk, th, wh. 


III. 
IV. 


¥ 


DISCUSSION OF THE PHONOGRAMS—THE 
VOWELS 


Each of the vowels—a, e, i, 0, and u— 
has more than one sound. The short 
sound is the most common, as in sat, set, 
sit, cot, and cut. When a vowel has any 
other sound usually this is indicated by 
the position in the word or by its relation 
to other letters, as in site and car. Y 


Continuants. 


v, th (then), 1, r, z, zh, j, y, - 
f, th (thin), -, -, s, sh, ch, -, h ~~ = 








If the English language were phonetic, 
it would require an alphabet of about 
forty-four letters. In the present alpha- 
bet there are only twenty-six letters, and 
three of these—c, q, and +—are super- 
fluous, as c has the sound of k in can and 
of s in cent; q is used only with 4, as in 
quite, and qu has the sound of kwh; and 
x has the sound of ks in box or gz in 
exist. "The remaining twenty-three let- 
ters are used to represent the 44 elemen- 
tary sounds. Some letters have more 
than one sound, and in the case of many 
sounds there are two or more phono- 
grams to represent the same sound. A 
combination of two letters used to repre- 
sent an elementary sound is called a di- 
graph (e. g., sh, or ay), and a combina- 
tion of three letters is a trigraph (tch). 
Digraphs should not be confused with 
diphthongs, which do not represent true 
elementary sounds, but combinations of 
vowel sounds (e. g., oy in boy). A di- 





when used as a vowel is an equivalent 
for i and is used at the end of words, as 
in my, boy, pay, and sunny. W when 
used as a vowel is an equivalent for u. 
It is not used alone as a vowel, but in 
digraphs and diphthongs, usually, but not 
always, at the end of words, as in cow, 
law, etc. We do not use i and u at the 
ends of words (except u in thou), but y 
and w instead. 

The vowel digraphs 60 and 66 are used 
to represent the long and short vowel 
sounds in room and book. The vowel 
digraphs au and aw are used as equiva- 
lents for the o in corn and for. A before 
il, in the same syllable, as in hall, has the 
same sound. There are ten vowel di- 
graphs which are frequently used as long 
vowel equivalents, as in paid, pay, meet, 
meat, pie, coat, toe, slow, cue, new. 

Of the diphthongs oi and ou are used 
within words, as in boil and out. Oy is 
used at the end of words, as in boy; but 
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in a few foreign words, like sloyd, oy 
occurs within the word. Except in thou, 
ou is not written at the end of a word. 
At the end of a word ow is used, as in 
cow, but sometimes, as in owl, it is used 
within a word in place of ow. 


THE CONSONANTS 


The stopped consonants at the end of 
a word end in an explosive sound, like b 
in cab. At the beginning of a word this 
explosive sound passes into the vowel 
sound, like b in bat. In teaching the con- 
sonant sounds by imitation, words should 
be used to show each stopped consonant, 
both initial and final. Suitable words to 
illustrate the sounds of the other stopped 
consonants are pan and up for p, din and 
rid for d, ten and sit for t, go and dig 
for g, and kit and meek for k. C has the 
sound of k before a, 0, and u, and the 
sound of s before e, i, and y. 

H is simply a breathing that modifies 
the vowel following, as in hat. When 
written after a vowel, as in oh and ah, it 
is silent. J is usually used only at the be- 
ginning of a syllable, as in jam. The same 
sound before e, i, and y is often repre- 
sented by g, as in gem; after a consonant 
or long vowel the sound of j is repre- 
sented by g, as in flange and rage, and 
after a short vowel by dg, as in hedge. 
QO is used with u to represent the sound 
of kwh, as in quite. W is only used be- 
fore a vowel, as in wet. When following 
a vowel, as in now, new, and law, it is a 
vowel equivalent for u. In the vowel 
digraph in slow and similar words it is 
silent. X has two sounds, the voiceless 
ks sound in box and the voiced gz in 
exist. (Ina few words from the Greek— 
e. g., xylophone—sx has the sound of z.) 
Y consonant is used at the beginning of 
a syllable, as in yes. When used within 
a syllable, as in myth, or at the end of a 
syllable, as in my and sunny, it is a vowel 
equivalent for 1. 

The sounds of the other consonants are 
as follows: | in lot, m in man, n in not, 
r in ran, s in sat, and vin van. Whenr 
comes after a vowel, as in car or her, it 
combines with the vowel, making a kind 
of diphthong. S often has the sound of 
z, as in has or dogs. 

Five of the consonant digraphs—sh, 
ch, ng, th, and wh—represent sounds for 
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which there is no alphabet letter in Eng- 
lish. Th is voiced in then and voiceless 
in thin. The sounds of the other di- 
graphs are as follows: sh in shall, ch in 
teach, ng in sing, and wh in white. Tch 
has the same sound as ch, but is usually 
used after the short vowel, as in scratch. 
Ck has the same sound as k, but is usually 
used after the short vowel, as in back. 
Nk has the same sound as ngk, as in 
bank. Strictly speaking, nk is not a di- 
graph, but it is convenient to include it 
with the digraphs. N before g and k has 
the sound of the nasal ng, as in finger 
(pronounced fing ger) and banker (pro- 
nounced bang ker). In words like sing 
and in their derivatives—e. g., singer— 
the ng is the regular nasal and there is no 
sound of g. There is no special letter or 
digraph to represent the sound of 2h. 
It is sometimes represented by 2, as in 
azure, or by si, as in fusion. 

In this article we have tried to show 
the relation of phonetics to reading and 
the minimum of the subject that a teacher 
should know; also to explain the elemen- 
tary sounds in English and the phono- 
grams that represent them. In the next 
article we shall discuss the blend and cer- 
tain phonetic facts and principles that are 
significant both in pronunciation and 
word recognition. 


NOTES 


Criticisms and suggestions as well as 
questions are invited and may be sent to 
the author through THE Vorrta Review. 

For the reasons explained in the previ- 
ous article, the elementary sounds are not 
classified scientifically at this point. The 
sounds are first taught by imitation. In 
a later article, when the positions are 
given, it will be made clear that 7 is a 
diphthong, and similar facts will be de- 
veloped. 





If it be true that the life that counts is the 
life that serves, should not that truth hold 
good with a magazine? It is the magazine 
that is rich in helpful service that ought to 
count. Let us make it count among the many, 
as well as among the few. 





The Whitaker School of Speech Reading, of 
Denver, Colorado, has outgrown its quarters 
in the Denham Building and has moved to 1001 
East Seventeenth Avenue, 














LIP-READING 


By IDA H. 


WENT Y years ago a young woman 

with two small children was forced, 
for the first time, to look sternly upon 
life. Was not Life looking mockingly 
upon her? Was there not a grim cer- 
tainty that she was losing her hearing? 

The five years of her happy married 
life had been Utopian enough, and after 
the death of her husband she began to 
realize that she had depended upon him 
too much. She could never, without his 
help and handicapped by deafness, raise 
those children right. How could she do 
justice to them or keep in touch with 
their lives, when she could not hear their 
voices ? 

Then, like a challenge to battle, came 
the rough, sharp words of an eminent 
ear specialist: “No, I cannot cure your 
deafness ; it is with you. Watch the lips 
of those speaking to you. Begin now, 
before you become more hard of hear- 
ing.” The great man then gave her an- 
other piece of advice, which she has 
never forgotten. He said: “Make it your 
study to be optimistic; deliberately prac- 
tise being habitually cheerful. A morose 
spirit will actually increase your deaf- 
ness. Therefore, laugh at your own mis- 
takes ; do not allow deafness to be greater 
than your personality, and you will never 
lose a friend because of it.” This fine 
old doctor’s honesty in not attempting to 
treat a case he could not help, and his 
keen, piercing words carried conviction. 
From that day no more tears were shed, 
but much thought and time were given 
to each item of the specialist’s advice. 

When the smaller child was four years 
old, there appeared—and quite accident- 
ally was it stumbled upon—a line in a 
magazine, in very small type, advertising 
some lip-reading lessons to be practised 
at home. Up to this time the woman had 
never seen nor heard of lip-reading les- 
sons. 

By “return mail” she sent for the set 
of lessons; and while the system of in- 
struction was not nearly so perfect as the 
Nitchie, Miller-Walle, or Kinzie meth- 
ods, it served well as a stepping-stone. 
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As soon as the lessons arrived, every 
member of the family, including the cous- 
ins and her own two children, were 
turned into voluntary teachers of the 
little mother. In a surprisingly short 
time progress was made, and the gen- 
erous children quickly learned to use 
clearer, purer English and soon dropped 
all careless, slangy expressions. 

Then this family of three went to live 
in the home of a wonderful woman, who, 
though almost entirely without hearing, 
was the very spirit of good cheer and 
helpfulness. She did not know about 
lip-reading at that time, and, though far 
past middle age, she was delighted to take 
up the study. Her bright mind and keen 
wit were alert, and each day, just before 
luncheon, while the children were at play, 
she and the younger woman “gave out” 
the sentences to each other for an hour, 
taking turn about. Then at table every- 
body took up the task and all tried to 
help, always making merry over the 
funny mistakes. 

Soon the elder woman forbade the 
members of her family to shout into her 
ear as formerly. And now, though she 
has never had any further opportunities 
except practise with friends and family, 
she no longer considers her deafness a 
serious handicap. So many delightful 
and charming people are hard of hearing, 
what fun they might have together! 

The woman of whom we are writing 
finds the world a kindly place to live in, 
and that most people are ready to meet 
her half way in her effort to lip-read. 
Her pastor sometimes is thoughtful 
enough to let her know his theme or text 
beforehand, that she may the more read- 
ily follow his sermon. 

But if she could read only the lips of 
her own family, all effort would be more 
than repaid; for she has long, intimate 
talks with her two sisters, and her two 
children seem to feel a more tender 
solicitude for her because of her deaf- 
ness. 

Both of these children are now grown, 
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the boy having done his part in the World 
War and the daughter having recently 
married a successful university professor. 
This daughter gave her mother a delight- 
ful surprise by saying to her, “Do you 
know your deafness makes you all the 
more interesting! I’m always so proud 
to ‘show you off’ to my friends!” 
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How different life would be for this 
woman if she had never studied lip-read- 
ing—if she. had failed to acquire that 
poise and self-confidence that such study 
is sure to bring, and if she had refused 
to use this stepping-stone which has again 
brought her into the world of usefulness 
and activity about her! 


INDUSTRIAL TRAINING: WHAT SHALL WE SUBTRACT AND 
WHAT SHALL WE ADD, IN THE NEW CENTURY 
OF THE EDUCATION OF THE DEAF * 


By J. STUART MORRISON 


HIS subject is not of my own 

choosing, but was assigned to me by 
the chairman of the Program Committee. 
I feel that he has honored me with an 
excellent subject, but I also fear that he 
has not used the best judgment in the 
selection of the person to present it. 

We all recognize, I am sure, the im- 
portance of the question, and no argu- 
ment is necessary to convince any of the 
superintendents or principals as to the 
necessity of this form of education in 
our schools for the deaf. 

When I received the letter notifying 
me of the assignment of this question, I 
was reminded of a certain brief prayer 
composed by a friend of mine with spe- 
cial reference to Chautauqua lectures. It 
said, “O Lord, give us the grace to know 


“Where to begin, 
What to put in, 
What to omit, 

And when to quit.” 


I believe it is quite as applicable to our 
subject, which seems to indicate that in 
the mind of the framer of the question 
there have been and are some things that 
should be omitted and others that should 
be put in. 

At the outset let us ask, What is the 
ultimate end or aim of industrial training 
in our schools for the deaf? 

Is it merely secondary or incidental 
to the literary training, or is it that our 
boys and girls may be turned out as 





*An address made before the Conference of 
Superintendents and Principals of Schools for 
the Deaf, at Columbus, Ohio. 


finished in some mechanical or other 
trade, so that they may at once proceed 
to the performance of some useful work 
necessary to the progress, the comfort, 
or the happiness of society? 

Shall our work be merely manual 
training, or shall it be truly industrial 
training, that prepares our pupils to go 
forth equipped to do their part in the 
world’s work? 

I believe that we will all agree that the 
latter is our aim, for thus shall our-work 
benefit not only mankind in general, but 
our pupils in particular, by furnishing 
them with a sure means of earning a 
livelihood. 

My parents were of the kind that 
thought work with the hands is honor- 
able, and my father, although a profes- 
sional man, thought that every boy should 
know some useful trade, whether he ex- 
pected to earn his living thereby or not. 
I therefore learned a trade, and while I 
never had much occasion to use it, I 
have always had the comfortable feeling ~ 
that there was something I might fall 
back on in case of an emergency. If a 
trade is a good thing for a hearing boy or 
girl, much more so, it seems to me, is it 
for the deaf. 

But, many persons object, why teach 
trades to our deaf boys and girls when 
not more than 10 per cent of them fol- 
low, after leaving school, the trades they 
are taught in school? To my mind, this 
is no argument against the teaching of 
trades, but it may be considered as a just 
cause for the consideration of our ques- 
tion as it is stated in our program. Is, it 
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the way that our trades are taught that 
causes our deaf pupils to desert them for 
something else? I believe in some in- 
stances that such is the reason. Is it be- 
cause we have so few trades taught in 
our schools? I hardly think so, because 
there is quite a long list of trades in most 
of the State schools, the number of in- 
dustries depending upon the size of the 
school and its local conditions. Some of 
the large day schools for the deaf also 
have quite an array of trades, as, for ex- 
ample, the Parker Practice School of 
Chicago, which has 10; the Cleveland 
School, 8; and the Milwaukee School 
about the same. The State schools re- 
port in the Annals all the way from 1 
(printing), in Arizona, to 25, averaging 
about 10% to each of the 64 residential 
schools. ‘These figures are hardly re- 
liable, because some manual-training oc- 
cupations are given as trades and in some 
other things there is no real attempt at 
a comprehensive study of the trade. But, 
eliminating these, there are usually half 
a dozen or more trades that are well 
taught in each school and by which the 
pupils may earn a livelihood. 

Do our boys and girls desert the trades 
taught in school for some other occupa- 
tion because they lack the means to start 
themselves in the work they have been 
taught? I think this is often true. The 
boy who has studied the trade of cabinet- 
making may be quite expert, but has not 
enough money to buy himself a chest of 
tools, wood-working machines, and ma- 
terials for his work. He cannot go ahead 
with his trade, but must take up some- 
thing else until he can save up enough 
money to start as a cabinet-maker. The 
same may be said of some other trades. 
I do not believe it is so much these rea- 
sons, and some other reasons that might 
be mentioned, as that the boy does not 
know where to go to sell his service and 
no one is around to help him—to steer 
him to market, so to speak. So he takes 
up whatever his hands find to do, and we 
immediately find fault with the trade 
teaching in the school. But changing his 
trade after leaving school does not prove 
that it was not profitable to him, nor that 
it should be discontinued. The truth is 
that, in many instances, trade teaching 
has been as truly justified by results ob- 
tained as has the literary instruction or 
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oral teaching. Many do stick to their 
trades and make good at them. 

We spoke a few minutes ago of man- 
ual training. It has its place. Through 
it the hand, the eye, and other senses are 
trained, and by means of it the boy or 
girl is made more adaptable and begins 
to understand that manual labor, to serve 
any useful purpose, requires that thought 
should precede action. For the younger 
pupils, therefore, as preliminary to in- 
dustrial training, mere manual training 
has its proper place, but it is only the 
means to an end. 

Industrial training, as I understand it, 
means specializing, to the end that the 
pupil may surpass in some one work, and 
produce, and in some instances go on to 
the higher branch of technical training. 

We are living and teaching in quite a 
different world from what it was fifty 
to a hundred years ago. Our predeces- 
sors did well, but their methods are not 
wholly applicable to the present day, al- 
though the fundamental principles re- 
main unchanged. Society has and al- 
ways will have needs. Work must al- 
ways supply these needs. Our boys and 
girls must be prepared to do their part. 

A hundred years ago the population of 
our country was not more than ten mil- 
lion. Today it is eleven times as great. 
A hundred years ago each separate vil- 
lage or community was a myriad factory. 
On the farm many different kinds of 
work had to be done. In those days 
hand-work was about the only kind of 
work known, and almost every man ‘and 
woman knew how to do more than one 
thing. It was the age of the Jack-of-all- 
trades. It was the day of the home- 
made. Then every farmer was his own 
meat-packer, his own tanner, his own 
blacksmith, wheelwright, miller, plumber, 
spinner, weaver, dyer, shoemaker, etc., 
ad infinitum. Now almost nothing is 
done at home except the things to which 
the home is best adapted or which the 
family finds most congenial. 

Machinery and improved methods of 
transportation have revolutionized in- 
dustry so much that the methods of our 
fathers are in scarcely any case appli- 
cable now. The day of Jack-of-all-trades 
has passed. Adaptability has suffered, 
but productivity has been the result, and 
the training of the present day must look 
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to the end of producing or getting results. 

I can go back in my own mind to the 
day when to say an article was home- 
made or hand-made was to praise it. 
Home-made or hand-made shoes were 
the best; but now it is not so, and the 
day of the old-time shoemaker is past. 
The same may be said of many other 
kinds of work. So why develop skillful 
shoemakers in our schools for the deaf 
when not one person in a thousand will 
wear a pair of hand-made shoes, because 
they are more expensive as well as being 
inferior to the machine-made product. 
We are living in the day of the machine- 
made. 

Let us see how the development of one 
class of machinery has done away, and 
increasingly continues to do away, with 
occupations that used to be important. 
Take, for example, the automobile, the 
truck, and the tractor. In recent years no 
other line of industry has had such a 
growth as the manufacture of this class 
of machines. What industries has it af- 
fected? I shall not try to name all of 
them; one or two will illustrate. What 
has become of the wagon- and carriage- 
making industry? How greatly the 
horse- and mule-raising industry has 
been affected! What has become of the 
old blacksmith shop? If Longfellow 
were writing today, he would have to put 
some other kind of a shop under his 
“spreading chestnut tree.” 

Shoemaking machinery, harvesting ma- 
chinery, knitting machines, garment-cut- 
ting and sewing machines, etc., have 
wrought changes almost beyond our un- 
derstanding, and that within very recent 
years. 

The tendency, as the result of all of 
this, has been to co-operate, to get to- 
gether, to produce things in mass and to 
produce large centers of population. The 
growth of the cities of our land in the 
last few years has been most remarkable 
and the decrease in rural population has 
been a cause for alarm to many. But 
these things are nothing more than the 
natural result of the development of ma- 
chinery. 

Farm machinery has released laborérs 
from the farm: Time was when a 
farmer with two hired hands and six 
good Missouri mules had to rise early 
and work late to turn the same soil which 


now the farmer alone can do with his 
tractor and gang-plows. His helpers, no 
longer needed, drift to towns and cities. 

“What has all this to do with our sub- 
ject?” you may ask. It has much to do 
with it, because when we see that the 
general tendency of the whole population 
is toward the city, we must conclude 
that the deaf are going to drift in the 
same direction, and therefore it is our 
business to try to fit our industrial train- 
ing to their needs. There have been and 
still are those who argue for the teaching 
of agriculture to the deaf, but I am not 
one of those for the reason just given, 
that only a very small number of our 
deaf boys and girls are going to stay on 
the farm: They are going to the city for 
the reason that the majority of all classes 
of men are going that way. They are 
going to the city because they can be 
happier in the companionship of other 
deaf people. They are going to the city 
because they have not the means, in most 
cases, sufficient to farm according to the 
machine methods of the present day. 
The farmer of the present day must be 
a scientist, a mechanic, and a near capi- 
talist to farm with any great degree of 
success. We may train our boys and 
girls for work on the farm, but if it 
means that they must go back to the 
farm merely to do the menial work, as 
hewers of wood and drawers of water, I 
feel that training in agriculture is going 
to be training wasted. Of course, now 
and then there will arise some young 
man who will make a success as a farm 
manager for some one, or a good truck 
gardener ; but his opportunities for satis- 
factory or attractive employment will be 
much fewer than those that would come 
to a young man in some other trade. I 
am willing to admit that agriculture has 
many inducements, but I can’t see it as 
a branch to be taught in our schools for 
the deaf, except in its rudiments, such 
as seed-testing, soil analysis, etc. 

What shall we subtract? First, let us 
say, Subtract any trade for which there 
is little or no demand, as, for example, 
blacksmithing or shoemaking, of which 
we have already spoken. 

Subtract any form of manual training 
that gets nowhere, that does not directly 
lead to trade teaching. The time of the 
deaf child in school is so taken up with 
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a multitude of things that only the vital 
and necessary should be taught. Any 
form of hand-work that is merely hand- 
work, and the only aim of which is to 
keep the child busy or out of mischief, is 
out of place. Remember that the aim is 
as quickly as possible to make of the 
pupil a producer of something for which 
there is a demand. 

Subtract all antiquated or obsolete 
methods of doing things. ‘This proposi- 
tion, I am sure, is so obvious that re- 
marks upon it are unnecessary. 

Subtract the hand-made in every case 
where the machine-made is superior, ex- 
cept so far as is necessary to teach the 
principles that are necessary, so that the 
use of the machine may be more quickly 
understood. For example, it is quite 
proper that the student of printing should 
practise hand composition before taking 
instruction on the keyboard of a type- 
setting machine. 

Subtract the effort of trying to do too 
many things passably well. I feel sure 
that many of our schools undertake to 
teach too many different trades—trades 
which may be all right of themselves; 
but one trade suffers because the money, 
effort, and equipment for it must be di- 
vided with other trades, with the result 
that no one thing is done well, no satis- 
factory or superior results are attained. 
I believe that some of our schools that 
are attempting to teach twenty different 
trades would do better if they reduced 
the number to ten and devoted more time 
and money to the ten, making them more 
thorough. Perhaps there are other things 
that ought to be subtracted, but I hasten 
on to the more interesting portion of our 
question, What shall we add? Ideas in 
answer to this have no doubt been sug- 
gested by our discussion of what we 
should subtract—“conversely,” as we 
used to say in our geometry classes. 

Add any trade for which there is a 
large or growing demand. For example, 
the coming of the automobile has given 
rise to the trade of tire-repairing. The 
Missouri School intends in the near fu- 
ture to put in equipment for this trade. 
The advancement and growing use of 
electricity has made electric wiring a 
work of great need. Other things of 
this sort might be enumerated, but these 
suffice to illustrate. 
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Add a closer co-ordination of the class- 
room and the work-room. ‘There was a 
time when the trade was considered as a 
thing apart from the literary class-room 
work, but we are beginning to find that, 
if our boys and girls are to succeed at 
any trade, they must know the language 
and the arithmetic that apply to that 
trade, so that they may not only know 
how to do the work of the trade, but will 
also know how to give and take direc- 
tions and “talk shop” intelligently with 
their fellow-workers or “the boss.” 
Many a young deaf man has failed to 
secure a position in his trade because of 
his lack of knowledge of the terminology, 
or “lingo,” of his trade. 

Recently I read of a young deaf man, 
an excellent tailor, who applied to a 
clothing firm for a job. The proprietor 
told the igen f man that he wanted a 
“bushelman.” The deaf man replied that 
he knew nothing of how to make bushels, 
but could make pants quite well. The 
employer did not give the young man the 
place, because he supposed the young 
man did not understand the art of mak- 
ing alterations. The young deaf man who 
wishes to start in the business of shoe- 
repairing ought to know the language 
of his work, so that he can understand 
what his customers desire to have done, 
and he ought to know the arithmetic of 
his trade, so that he can adjust his 
charges to his costs, so that he may be 
assured a fair return for his labor. 

Some years ago in the Missouri School 
we began to do this kind of work. A 
teacher was appointed to make the rounds 
of all trades taught, for the purpose of 
teaching the pupils the names of tools, 
operations, materials, products, and the 
cost of material, labor, and overhead ex- 
penses. This teacher has a regular sched- 
ule. Usually the pupils in each trade 
are divided into three groups—the be- 
ginners, the more advanced, and the most 
advanced. In addition to his lessons, we 
also have had at irregular periods a 
paper, which we call The Apprentice, in 
which are printed imaginary conversa- 
tions between the tailor, the shoemaker, 
the printer, or the dressmaker, and their 
customs. 

Shop journals by the pupils are also 
printed in it to encourage the pupils to 
write about their respective trades. Short 
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articles by the trade teacher, cost prob- 
lems, and other problems of measure- 
ment and scales have also been included 
from time to time, and this paper is often 
used as a text for written tests. I be- 
lieve it serves a useful purpose and helps 
not only in the trades department, but in 
the literary department as well. 

For some years we have been trying to 
get an appropriation for a modern shop 
building adapted to our needs and hav- 
ing in it, as the central room, a regular 
class-room to which the various trade 
classes can go for their shop language 
and shop arithmetic instruction. In this 
room we also expect to place some of the 
more excellent products of the pupils’ 
work, to serve as an exhibit of the work 
of our trade and also as an incentive to 
high-class work by the pupils. Only the 
best examples of their work are to find 
a place therein. I believe that every 
school should have some regular sys- 
tematic way of teaching more trade lan- 
guage along with the actual work of the 
trade. Add more language, more trade 
language, and trade arithmetic. 

Add more character to the work of the 
trade. As Superintendent Jones once 
said, “Better make a good box than a 
poor roll-top desk.” ‘Too much of our 
work is just barely good enough to “get 
by.” The result is that too many of our 
pupils go out into life with the idea that 
they are finished masters of a trade, when 


as a matter of fact their work is so poor. 


that no one is satisfied with it, and they 
soon lose their positions. More quality, 
or character, or “class,” as some would 
call it. 

Add more machinery. Put in every 
piece of machinery necessary to make 
the shop modern. As we noted some 
minutes ago, this is the age of machine- 
made things, and familiarity with the 
latest forms of machines is essential. 
Every cabinet shop should be equipped 
with lathe, hand-saw, jig-saw, mortising- 
machine, planer, etc. Every printing 
office should have its linotype or mono- 
type and all other up-to-date machines. 
More and more machinery. Funds for 
these machines will be forthcoming, as 
our law-makers and philanthropists are 
made to understand their importance in 
equipping the deaf for their life-work. 
In addition to having machinery of 
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their own, many schools are so located 
that they can avail themselves of the use 
of the expensive and intricate machinery 
of the neighboring factories. Why not, 
where it is possible, have our deaf boys 
and girls become a part of the trade 
schools which are being conducted by 
many of our modern factories? 

Some of our schools are located in big 
industrial centers, and co-operation with 
the manufacturers is quite possible and 
might be made of great value to our 
pupils. The details of this plan could be 
worked out by the school superintendent 
and the manufacturer. It is surely a 
plan worthy of consideration in such 
places as Indianapolis or Columbus. 
Here, in the city of Columbus, there is 
a great diversity of industrial life. There 
are between six hundred and seven hun- 
dred factories of many kinds. Here there 
are steel plants, manufacturers of mill 
machinery, electric machinery, trucks, 
watches, furniture, hosiery, gloves, etc. 
It seems to me that some sort of an ar- 
rangement could be made with the heads 
of these factories that might be of mu- 
tual help; some such arrangement as the 
University of Cincinnati has in its en- 
gineering courses. By this sort of an 
arrangement the field for employment of 
the deaf will be cultivated in advance, 
and less difficulty will be had in securing 
profitable employment for them when 
they have finished their school careers. 

Add a plan for marketing our product. 
Our schools for the deaf produce trained 
workers in their industrial departments. 
Some are quite skillful and quite capable, 
but they do not go forth and make a suc- 
cess at the trades learned in school sim- 
ply because they know not where to go. 
I have already alluded to this as one of 
the reasons why so many of our deaf 
boys take up some occupation other than 
that in which they have had special in- 
struction. It is not the fault of the trade 
itself, nor the fault of the way in which 
the trade has been taught, nor is it, in 
many cases, due to any other cause than 
the mere fact that we have taken no 
pains to find a market for our product. 
We need more publicity. We should be 
cultivating a demand for the product of 
our trade schools in advance. 

Here, in the good city of Columbus, 
is a factory, the sales manager of which 
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is one of my very best friends. He told 
me that just recently he had had men out 
among the trade in the interest of his 
firm, in anticipation of a greatly in- 
creased output which his firm expects to 
have as soon as their new factory is com- 
pleted. We ought to follow the same 
plan in helping our deaf pupils, so that 
when a boy is really ready to do something 
well and quickly, we can place him in a 
good position. We have been neglecting 
our selling department. Every one of our 
trade schools should be also a labor bu- 
reau for the deaf. All of us should co- 
operate along this line. It might be a 
good idea for us right now to organize 
a central bureau or clearing-house for 
placing our product. Have a secretary 
and some satisfactory medium of pub- 
licity and let the expense be borne by all 
our schools in proportion to their en- 
rollment. 

Add to the National College for the 
Deaf more industrial teaching, with the 
idea of giving more technical training 
than is possible in the State or other 
schools. Let it in great measure set the 
standard of attainment for the deaf 
along industrial as well as academic and 
scientific lines. 

In conclusion, let us say that we will 
subtract or add, as the case may be, in 
the industrial work in our schools for the 
deaf, whatever is necessary to the end 
that our product—educated deaf young 
men and women—may be prepared for 
happiness and usefulness. We should see 
to it that no time is wasted on anything 
that does not fit them for usefulness. 
Their time in school is none too long. 
The schools bear the burden of preparing 
them; therefore we superintendents and 
principals have a great responsibility and 
should add, above all things, our earnest, 
intelligent, and conscientious interest, 
that they may be most happy and useful. 


MR. L. L. WRIGHT’S DISCUSSION 
OF MR. MORRISON’S PAPER 


I desire to express my appreciation of 
the paper presented by Superintendent 
Morrison. It seems to me that the paper 
is eminently sensible, practical, and to 
the point. I agree with everything that 
he has said, except his conclusions in re- 
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gard to the teaching of agriculture. That 
matter I shall speak about later. 

It seems to have been a time-honored 
custom in schools for the deaf to train 
boys to be shoemakers, tailors, and cabi- 
net-makers. These were excellent trades 
in times past, but have ceased to be, for 
the most part, trades. 

Furniture is all made in factories; 
shoes are all made by machinery in fac- 
tories, and clothes are for the most part 
made by machinery in factories. If we 
are to teach deaf boys trades, I think 
we must find something else, and I be- 
lieve it is fully as important to teach deaf 
boys trades as it is to teach them to read 
and write and speak. This is an emi- 
nently practical age and I believe will be 
more so. 

I also wish to add to Mr. Morrison’s 
suggestions One or two particularly relat- 
ing to the girls. In my judgment, it is 
fully as important to teach girls indus- 
trial arts as it is to teach them to read 
and write and speak. The only question 
that remains in my mind is what to teach. 

I shall recommend teaching boys to 
be printers, carpenters, machinists, and 
farmers. I shall recommend teaching 
girls to be trained in all household arts. 
It is my experience, and I presume it 
is yours, that practically all deaf girls 
marry, and they are to make homes. It 
is extremely important, in my judgment, 
that they shall be taught the arts of 
home-making. 

It is claimed that it is still important 
to teach boys the shoemaker’s trade, be- 
cause of the great amount of repairing 
that is required. And the claim is made 
that it is as profitable to run a shoe- 
repair shop as to run a shoemaking shop. 
Granted. But it is not necessary to learn 
the trade. In these days of shoe-repair- 
ing machines, any bright boy may learn 
to run one of these machines in a few 
weeks. It is not necessary to spend a 
term of years learning an obsolete trade. 

There is still a possible place for the 
tailor in repairing and even in the mak- 
ing of custom-made suits. Furniture is 
almost all made by machinery. What 
boys need to know, if they are to prac- 
tise these arts, is machinery. To practise 
these trades, boys need to know ma- 
chines and to know more about machines. 

I think printing will always continue 
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to be a proper and profitable trade for 
deaf boys to learn. It is true that type- 
setting machines have been perfected and 
are in use, but I am told by printers that 
there will always be a place for the 
journeyman. I am also told by practical 
printers that deaf help is welcome in 
their shops. 

I believe the most important trade for 
a deaf boy to learn will be that of the 
machinist. If he becomes skilled in 
making repairs and taking care of ma- 
chinery, he can go into almost any mod- 
ern plant and become skilled in a short 
time. 

The claim is made that it will be diffi- 
cult to install machine shops on account 
of lack of funds. This is a just criticism, 
and shops. will probably have to be 
equipped by degrees; but I believe a 
start should be made. Even if we con- 
tinue teaching the trade of cabinet-mak- 
ing, it will be necessary for the skilled 
cabinet-maker to be an adept in the use 
of machines. 

Mr. Morrison says this is a different 
world from what it was one hundred 
years ago. He might go further and say 
it is a very different world industrially 
from what it was ten years ago. The 
deaf boy, in order to maintain himself 
and a family, must be equipped to do 
some one thing well, and that one thing 
is almost necessarily connected with the 
operation of machinery. I believe that 
shop training is even more important 
than literary training. 


As important as any industrial depart-' 


ment of a school for the deaf is, in my 
judgment, the department of domestic 
science and domestic art. I understand 
domestic science to include instruction in 
everything relating to housekeeping and 
home-making; instruction not only in 
cooking and serving, but in the homely 
arts of washing, ironing, and cleaning. 
And I understand domestic art to mean 
everything relating to sewing, which in- 
cludes not only dressmaking and cutting, 
but millinery, and the homely arts of 
mending, patching, and in fact every- 
thing relating to the care of a home. I 
am old-fashioned enough to believe that 
a woman is at her best in the care of a 
home and a family, and also to believe 
that an important part of her education 
and her training should be preparation 


for this life. So I shall recommend 
that very great stress be laid upon the 
training of girls in the art of making and 
caring for a home. 

Philosophers are viewing with alarm 
the decrease of country population, the 
flocking of people to the cities. They 
are fearful that the old-time country life 
is deteriorating in America. The desire 
of young people especially for society, 
for excitement, for the restlessness that 
seems a part of the heritage of young 
America, leads young people of both 
sexes to leave the country and go to 
town. This movement seems to be 
periodic. I believe the time will come 
when we shall see the reverse—that men 
and women will be leaving the cities to 
go to the country—and I desire nothing 
better for deaf people in whom I am 
particularly interested than that they 
should have learned the art of farming 
and live in the country. 

I feel the force of the criticism that 
Mr. Morrison makes as regards the in- 
ability of deaf people to acquire the 
highly specialized and intricate science 
of agriculture. There are always, in 
every school for the deaf that I know 
anything about, a class of boys who are 
not as keen mentally as other boys. They 
lack capacity for learning books. They 
are the despair and discouragement of 
the school-room teacher. While it is im- 
portant that these children should be 
taught mentally, it is equally important 
that they should be taught physically and 
should be taught to work. 

I especially admire one statement Mr. 
Morrison made. He said: “We are to 
subtract any form of manual training 
that gets nowhere.” This should be done, 
not only in schools for the deaf, but in 
schools for the hearing. The expression 
“manual training” is perhaps unfortu- 
nate. It is, unless that manual training 
gets somewhere, and reaches the point 
where the person being trained can make 
it of use in his every-day life. The man- 
ual training should, in my judgment, be 
a training in the use of machines. I 
would add to Mr. Morrison’s suggestions 
that we add machinery, and then more 
machinery. This is a machine age. 

So important is the training of both 
boys and girls in the industrial arts that 
at least one-half of the time should be 
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spent in industrial training after a child 
gets to the age of thirteen or fourteen 
years. The time for admission to the 
shop should be based on age, not on 
scholarship. The young boy and the 
young girl can be most profitably taught 
industrial arts and the use of machinery 
at a rather tender age. I believe that a 
young boy fourteen years old, of ordi- 
nary intelligence, should go into a shop 
for one-half his time; that a young girl 
twelve years old should be taught house- 
hold arts; and that this training should 
be intensive and practical, and not a 
mere fussing around with hand tools. 
And in this training she should spend 
half her school time. 

It has been suggested that, in conclu- 
sion, I should give the result of my own 
experience in these matters about which 
I have spoken. The Michigan School 
for the Deaf has three shops for boys 
and four occupations. The principal shop 
is the machine shop. ‘This shop is 
equipped with modern, up-to-date metal- 
work and woodworking machines, and the 
boys are being instructed in their uses. 
There is a liberal and detailed course of 
study covering the operations in these 
shops. It is expected that when a boy 
gets through here he will be a machinist ; 
that he will know modern practice, in- 
cluding foundry practice, working in 
steel, making tools, and operations on 
metals generally. The boy who has 
learned the carpenter trade will be fa- 
miliar with woodworking machines and 
with. woodworking tools. 

The day of the hand-working cabinet- 
maker is past, so far as many communi- 
ties are concerned. With the same idea 
the print shop will be conducted, but with 
this exception. I am told by practical 
printers that nothing is ever going to 
take the place of the individual workman 
as a typesetter and printer; that we must 
teach this trade much as it has always 
been taught ; that a boy must learn to set 
type, run a hand press and a power press 
as well, and to turn out a good job of 
printing. 

I also regard the change of occupation 
of the girls from training in fancy work 
to training in household arts as of equal 
importance, and have tried to carry out 
that idea in the Michigan School. When 
the girls get through here, I hope they 
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will know all there is to be known about 
household and allied arts. I do not par- 
ticularly care that they shall be adepts in 
the making of fancy work. 

I also wish to add a little about the 
teaching of agriculture to the boys. I re- 
gard this branch of the boys’ training as 
of a great deal of importance. I like to 
have a boy educated with the idea that 
he is going to be a farmer, if that is the 
occupation that is best for him to follow. 
Let him learn to be a farmer the same 
way that he would learn to be a carpenter 
or a machinist. The occupation is of 
the utmost importance and I am looking 
forward to the time when it will be so 
regarded. 

I may say, in a general way, I am try- 
ing to carry out in the Michigan School 
the ideas advocated in this paper. 

I can readily understand that in differ- 
ent States it would be easier to teach 
different occupations. I think the Oregon 
School should teach fruit-raising, the 
Mississippi School cotton-raising. While 
it is true that some people will emigrate 
from one State to another, pupils attend- 
ing school will stay in their own State, 
and they should be trained in the occu- 
pations that are prominent in that State. 
In Connecticut I would make machinists. 
This idea is carried out in other schools. 
For example, the best course in the rais- 
ing and manufacture of sugar in the 
United States is probably in the Uni- 
versity of Louisiana, because that uni- 
versity is so situated and equipped that 
that course is of prime importance. It 
is the same way with special industrial 
courses in other universities. 


MRS. HURD’S DISCUSSION OF 
MR. MORRISON’S PAPER 


Mr. Morrison asked in his paper, 
“What is the aim of our industrial train- 
ing in our schools?” I believe it should 
not be “secondary or incidental to the 
literary training,” nor should it be “that 
our boys and girls may be turned out as 
finished in some mechanical or other 
trade.” ‘That would hardly be possible 
to accomplish in many of our schools. I 
believe the industrial training given in 
our schools for the deaf should be cor- 
related with the literary training, should 
form a basis for a part of that literary 
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training, a part of the language teaching, 
at least. 

The primary object should not be to 
get the work of the institution done by 
the pupils, but to train the pupils to do 
various forms of work for their own 
good and development; not to fit the 
pupils to follow necessarily some particu- 
lar trade after leaving school, but to 
cultivate the natural intelligence of the 
pupil. 

We were told yesterday that “intelli- 
gence is a general capacity of an indi- 
vidual to adjust his thinking to new re- 
quirements ; it is general mental adapta- 
bility to new problems and conditions of 
life.” Industrial training can be made a 
great factor in the development of “in- 
telligence.” 

I fully agree with Mr. Morrison in his 
desire “to subtract every form of manual 
training that gets nowhere.” I believe 
in having a definite object in everything, 
in “getting somewhere,” in training our 
pupils—the very youngest ones—to do 
things and to make things that are worth 
while, that have a use and a value. 

I must stand with Mr. Wright in re- 
gard to the value of agricultural life and 
training. I believe that schools for the 
deaf that have farms have advantages 
over those located in large cities. There 
are lessons to be learned from close con- 
tact with nature, observation of growing 
things, animal and vegetable, that can- 
not be learned from books or teachers or 
the movies. ‘They are lessons that build 
character and bear wholesome fruit in 
mature life. 

I do not think we should in our ele- 
mentary schools necessarily train our 
pupils along a single line of work, ex- 
pecting them to follow this work after 
leaving school, but rather give them an 
all-around development that will enable 
them to adapt themselves mentally and 
physically to the problems that present 
themselves after school life. 

By all means let us be practical and let 
us keep up with the progress of the 
world and modern ways of doing things. 
Let us have machinery; this is a “ma- 
chine age.” But machinery cannot do 
everything. In cabinet-making, for in- 
stance, the brain must direct the hand in 
drafting the pattern from which the arti- 
cle is to be made; the brain must esti- 
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mate the amount of material, the kind, 
and the cost. No machine can apply the 
fine soft finish to the wood after the 
hand has put together what the machine 
has fashioned piece by piece. 

I am fully in accord with Mr. Wright’s 
ideas of training girls (Mr. Morrison 
seems to have overlooked the girls en- 
tirely), and in this connection I wish to 
speak of this work in my own school. 
The school is a small one, 100 pupils in 
all; about twenty girls between the ages 
of twelve and seventeen. We aim to 
give girls of this age thorough and prac- 
tical training in the domestic arts—cook- 
ing, sewing, ironing, care of a home— 
home-making in all its details. 

Yesterday we heard a good deal about 
making the life of the pupils as home- 
like as possible. This is a hobby of mine. 
We cannot all build cottages in which to 
care for a few pupils, but I wish we 
might. I have the vision of my ideal of 
an ideal school, but I doubt if the vision 
ever becomes real. Like all the rest of 
you, I am obliged to make the best of 
things as they are and to utilize to my 
purpose what I have. 

A year ago we opened a new building. 
It is a residence building for the princi- 
pal and the teachers, in separate apart- 
ments, with a third smaller apartment 
for a few employees. This relieves the 
congestion in the old main building and 
enables us to make the living accommo- 
dations for every one—pupils, employees, 
teachers, and principal—more comfort- 
able ; but it does more than that; it gives 
our girls a fine opportunity for training 
in all branches of home-making. In plan- 
ning this building we endeavored to make 
it as homelike as possible, as little like an 
institution as it could be made. 

The principal’s apartment is a com- 
plete little cottage home, simply fur- 
nished. Girls, in turn, from the domestic 
science class do a large part of the work 
in this, my home, as they would do if 
they were really my own children in my 
own home. The teachers’ apartment is 
necessarily larger, but like a large home 
rather than an institution. Girl pupils 
are assigned, one to each teacher, to take 
the daily care of the teachers’ bed-rooms, 
under the direction of the teacher, who is 
expected to direct them properly in this 
work. A half-hour period in the morn- 
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ing, before the regular session begins, is 
given to this teaching. 

Four girls wait upon the three tables 
in the teachers’ dining-room and the one 
in the principal’s dining-room. Two girls 
assist in washing the dishes. These girls 
are getting right ideals of living and 
home-making, and incidentally the idea 
that Dr. Crouter advanced in his paper 
yesterday in regard to the solution of the 
work problem is really being carried out 
to this extent in the Rhode Island 
School; we have employed no additional 
service to take care of this new building, 
containing 30 rooms, 5 baths, halls, etc. 

Our class in ironing meets one after- 
noon for two hours. The girls learn to 
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iron all kinds of clothes which are sent 
over from the laundry. Now the pur- 
pose of this class is to teach these girls 
to iron, but as a matter of fact the twelve 
girls, working two hours one afternoon, 
accomplish the equivalent of three days’ 
work of eight hours each. 

The cooking and sewing classes are 
planned along equally practical lines. 

In the studio the girls make some study 
of house planning, interior decoration, 
pleasing combinations of colors, good fur- 
niture and bad, good pictures, etc., and in 
several instances I have observed excel- 
lent application of these ideas in their 
own apartments at the school and in 
their own homes. 





A SQUIRREL OR A RABBIT? 
By ELIZABETH GERTRUDE DE LANY 


“6 ON’T shoot!” I shouted, as I 

caught sight of the hunter com- 
ing toward me, gun in hand. I had been 
crouching low among the dead leaves and 
underbrush of the October wood in my 
keen search for the brilliant but elusive 
partridge berry. Now I stood upright, 
lest the hunting enthusiast might mistake 
the tawny ostrich wreath on my turban 
for a bird, a squirrel, or a rabbit. I even 
deemed it wiser to continue the conver- 
sation. 

“By the way, are you familiar with 
these woods? We are looking for squaw 
berries. Do you know just where we can 
find them ?” 

“No,” said he. 

“What are you shooting?” I ventured. 

“Anything I can get,” was the response. 

“Well, don’t shoot us,” I warned, 
laughingly. 

Then I called to my companions, who 
were grouped a short distance away, 
“Girls, here is a man with a gun. Don’t 
let him shoot you.” The only one of my 
comrades who could hear looked and at- 
tracted the attention of the others to the 
stranger. He chatted a few moments 
with them before he continued his way. 

We zealously resumed our search and 
were soon so well rewarded for our per- 
severance that we had forgotten all about 
our acquaintance. I was particularly en- 
grossed in plucking the scarlet berries, 


having found a bed of beautiful berry- 
laden vines. I was bowing low over the 
task. I was oblivious to all about, and 
as my deafened ears could not hear the 
rustling of the dead leaves, I did not 
know that any one had approached me 
until my alert eyes, following the delicate 
tendrils, espied a man’s boot upon the 
mound. I started to my feet. I found 
myself looking into the eyes and at the 
moving lips of the same hunter, who was 
saying, “Are you deaf?” 

“How did you know that I was deaf?” 

“Although I have been talking to you 
ever since I came into sight over there, 
you never looked up. I thought it strange 
for you to become suddenly reserved. 
You had not avoided talking to me when 
I passed this way before. I concluded 
you must be deaf.” : 

“Well, you are right,” I admitted, 
smiling, “and so are all those other girls 
over there, all deafened except one.” 

“Why, they have all been talking to 
me. They didn’t seem deaf then!” said 
he incredulously. “Which one of the 
crowd can hear?” 

“Now which one would you think can 
hear?” I queried, ready for a clever test. 

“That one farthest away there, the one 
with the white waist on,” he replied, 
promptly and with confidence. 

“Oh,” I laughed, “she is the deafest 
one of us all.” 
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(The young lady to whom he pointed 
is an excellent lip-reading student, known 
to Vota Review readers as Kathryn 
Eleanor Bailey.) 

At this point I volunteered the infor- 
mation that I was a lip-reading teacher 
and these were some of my pupils, except 
my sister, who had accompanied us on 
our hike. I summoned the others, who 
conversed freely with the stranger. He 
seemed much impressed by our ability to 
understand him without hearing him. 
“T have a sister who is deaf and dumb,” 
said he. 

“Can she read the lips?” I ventured. 

“No,” said he regretfully, “but she talks 
with her hands. I can talk to her that 
way, too. Do you talk with your hands?” 

I explained why we did not use the 
manual alphabet at all, preferring the 
natural method of thought exchange. 
“Do you think your sister could learn to 
read the lips?” I asked. 

“No; she’s married, anyway,” as if 
matrimony precluded all chances for fur- 
ther education. “She is twenty-three 
now. She used to go to a school in B—, 
where she learned to use her hands to 
talk with.” 

I had to admit that it was probably too 
late now to adopt the mode of lip-read- 
ing. How I was secretly mourning over 
that young lady, whose miseducation had 
begun some twenty years before. I was 
vividly contrasting her with another 
young lady of my acquaintance, who, 
deaf from birth, would never be called 
dumb because she had acquired both 
speech and lip-reading. 

As he stood there, we had noticed the 
long ears of his game protruding from his 
half-buttoned blouse. Then he proudly 
pulled out his prize and held it up for our 
inspection, the blood oozing from the 
heart. 

Now, it’ may have been my sympathy 
for the slain creature or my gratitude 
that I had escaped that shot. At any 
rate, it was confusion, not ignorance, that 
prompted me to exclaim, “Oh, the poor 
squirrel !” ; 

“That’s not a squirrel; it’s a rabbit. 
Don’t you know the difference?” he said 
in disgust. 

“Of c-course, I do,” I stuttered in 
apology. “I—I—misspoke; that’s all.” 
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I felt as if all his admiration of our 
lip-reading skill had vanished before this 
astounding ignorance of—zoology. 

He bolted away in search of more 
game, but as we were leaving the edge 
of the wood he met us with a dear little 
red squirrel in hand. “That’s a squirrel,” 
he explained. I was mortified, but, worse 
than that, I felt like a murderer, for my 
burning face seemed to be accusing me 
of guilt. Had he shot that beautiful baby 
squirrel on purpose to show me a speci- 
men of the squirrel family? 

As we scurried toward our approach- 
ing trolley, laden with baskets of ferns 
and berries, it was a great convenience 
to have the squirrel man assist in our 
departure. 

Never since that day have we seen or 
heard of our huntsman, but every time 
we look at our pretty glass bowls full of 
red berries and ground pine, our winter 
centerpieces in the studio, we recall with 
a smile our unique experience in the Oc- 
tober wood. 





A WARNING IN RE: THE NASAL 
DOUCHE 


With the many ear complications prevalent 
this season, this word of warning should be 
remembered. No nasal douche should ever be 
used if one is obliged to tip the head backward 
for the solution to flow. In this position the 
only part of the nose that is cleansed is the 
floor and the water carries the collection of 
pus, mucus and bacteria directly back to the 
funnel-shaped mouth of the eustachian tube 
where only a slight increase of pressure, may 
carry it directly into the middle ear. I have 
personally operated upon three mastoid pa- 
tients in whom the trouble started directly 
after using such a nasal douche. 

If a patient is compelled because of atrophic 
rhinitis or of abundant pus discharge to 
douche the nose, it should be done only with 
the head bent forward over a bowl. For 
chronic cases the fountain syringe is usually 
to be preferred, but for acute cases the less 
meddlesome rhinology the better. The least 
objectionable methods are the Shambaugh 
nasal tubes used to draw up the solution out 
of a tumbler, the small rubber bulb syringe, or 
the spray. The most dangerous of all such de- 
vices is the small glass duck-shaped affair 
which should be forbidden by law. 

If necessary for the patient to make medici- 
nal application to the nasopharynx, he may use 
a medicine dropper to put a few drops of the 
solution through his nose and allow it to run 
back into the throat—G. M. McB., in the 
Journal of the American Institute of Home- 
opathy. 














A PLAN FOR PHONETICS AND SPEECH DRILL 
The Eighth Year’s Work 


By SARAH JORDAN MONRO 


FTER a careful review of the pre- 
vious year’s work, let the pupils take 
up the study of homonyms. Some words 
sound alike, but are spelled differently 
and have a different meaning. These 
words are called homonyms—the term to 
be given at the discretion of the teacher. 
The word hear means to discern a 
sound ; the word here means in this place. 
The following words are homonyms. 
Allow the pupils to supply the missing 
word when one is given: 


meat red break 
sea know reign 
hare feat tare 
peal main fowl 
bye pare flower 
beat teem gate 
flee so son 
to would be 
peer bare deer 
maid tail beech 
reed pray 


Many more words may be given. 

Many words have one or more syl- 
lables placed before the root, as the word 
“untrue”; true is the root and un is the 
prefix ; wm means not. 

In the word “missent,” sent is the root 
and mis is the prefix; mis means wrong 
or away from. . 

Read the following list of words with 
the Anglo-Saxon prefixes un and mis, 
adding, if possible, to the list: 


untie undone missent 

unpin unselfish mistake 

undo unknown miscarry 
unpleasant unlock misguide 
unclean unhurt misappropriate 
unkind unhappy misdirect 


Make and read lists of words using 
the Anglo-Saxon prefixes fore, off, over, 
en, with, for, giving the meaning of each 
prefix: 


fore means before, as foretell. 
off means from, as offshoot. 
over means above, as overpower. 


en means on and to make, as enlarge. 

with means from or against, as with- 
stand. 

for means from or not, as forget. 


Some of our prefixes come from the 
Latin language, as ab, ad, circum, con, 
de, contra, extra, inter. 

Make and read lists of words having 
the Latin prefixes given above, giving 
the meaning: 


ab means from, as abstract. 

ad means to, as adhere. 

circum means around, as circumierence. 

con means with, as congregation. 

de means down, as descend. 

contra means against, as contradict. 

extra means beyond or more than, as 
extraordinary. 

inter means between, as interfere. 


Add to the list, if possible. 


Some more prefixes from the Latin 
language are as follows: 


ob means against, in the way of, as ob- 
struct. 

per means through, as perennial. 

post means after, as postscript. 

pre means before, as predict. 

pro means for, forth, as proclaim. 

re means again, back, reread. 

semi means half, as semicircle. 

sub means under, as subway. 

super means over, as supervisor. 

trans means across, as transatlantic. 

ultra means beyond, as ultramarine. 


Add to this list of words. 


In this year’s work learn the meaning 
of the abbreviations Gen., Capt., D. D., 
pro tem., acct., Co., Gov., Maj. 

Pupils should be shown that they can 
find these and other abbreviations in the 
dictionary. 


Practise should be given in pronounc- 
ing words at sight, being careful to give 
the correct accent and division into syl- 
lables. These words are suggested: 
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sanguine substitute 
distinguish equipage 
corrosion dismission 
persuasion suspension 
chronic capricious 
christianize anguish 


Many times a syllable is placed after 
instead of before a root, to form a word. 
For instance, the word careful is care 
with the syllable ful added. We have the 
Anglo-Saxon syllables ful, ness, less, ar, 
and er, which are added to the roots and 
are called suffixes. 

ful means full of, as thankful. 

ness means state of, as goodness. 

less means without, as careless. 

ar means one who, as scholar. 

er means one who, as teacher. 


We have also the Anglo-Saxon suffixes 
en, est, y, ish, dom, and ship. 


en means state of being, or to make, as 
blacken. 

est means state of being, as surest. 

ish means like, as childish. 

dom means possession of, as kingdom. 

ling means little (a diminutive), as 
duckling. 

ship means state of being, as friendship. 


Diminutive nouns are formed with the 


suffixes cle, cule, el, ette, kin, let, ling, 


ock, and ule. 
‘ Make and read lists of words having 
the suffixes mentioned above. 


particle cigarette gosling 
molecule lambkin hillock 
satchel rivulet globule 


If possible, add to this list. 

Many verbs are formed from nouns or 
adjectives with suffixes which usually 
mean to make, as ate, fy, ize, or cise; 
thus: 


vegetate 

rarify 
crystalize 

Add to this list. 


Poems and prose selections should be 
read at sight from time to time, applying 
the knowledge of phonetics and word- 
study already gained. 

Some selections suggested during this 
year are as follows: 

“Balboa pushed on, and after a hard 
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journey came to a high mountain, from 
the peak of which the guide said a great 
sea could be seen. Balboa then ordered 
all his men to stay below, and, climbing 
the mountain alone, he gazed in wonder 
at the vast waters of the Pacific, stretch- 
ing far away beneath him.” 


AUTUMN 


The elm trees are yellow, 
The apples are mellow, 
The corn is ripe on the ear; 
The time of the clover 
And wild bee is over, 
For this is the fall of the year. 


The crickets are calling, 
The red leaves are falling, 
The meadows are now brown and sere; 
The birds are not nesting, 
The earth begins resting, 
For this is the fall of the year. 


The Bridge. Longfellow. 

Rain in Summer. Longfellow. 

The Sandpiper. Celia Thaxter. 

Once in David’s Royal City. Alex- 
ander. 

The Flag Goes By. Bennett. 

An Honest Man. Dinah M. Craik. 

Blow, Blow, Thou Winter Wind. 
Shakespeare. 


QUESTIONS TO FOLLOW THE EIGHTH 
YEAR’S WORK 


1. What is a prefix? 

2. Mention two Anglo-Saxon prefixes. 

3. Add a prefix to each of the follow- 
ing roots: flow, tell, shoot, give, draw. 

4. Add a root to each of the following 
prefixes and suffixes: un, mis, en, est, ish. 

5. In the following words underline 
the root: unhappy, faithful, careless, 
unlock, goodness. 

6. Write a word with the prefix fore; 
with over; with en. 

7. What does the prefix ab mean? cir- 
cum? de? Give a word with each of 
these. 

8. From what language were the above 
prefixes taken? 

9. What does re mean? semi? trans? 
sub? Give a word using each of these 
prefixes. 

10. What word can you write which 
sounds like hear, but which is spelled 
differently and has a different meaning? 

11. These words are called homonyms. 
Write half a dozen homonyms. 
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12. Give the abbreviation for gover- 
nor; of captain. 

13. Explain the abbreviation Co.; Maj. 

14. Where is the accent in the word 
sanguine ? 

15. What sound has m in the word 
distinguish? 

16. What is the phonetic spelling of 
the last syllable in capricious? 

17. Does the suffix come before or 
after the root of a word? Underline the 
suffix in each of the following words: 
booklet, hillock, friendship, cigarette. 

18. Write the root in each of these 
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words« gosling, satchel, scholar. 

19. Indicate which is the prefix and 
which the suffix in each of the following 
words: redeem, supersede, perfect, love- 
liness, sweetest. 

20. Write the first verse of “Autumn,” 
which begins “The elm trees are yellow.” 

21. Who wrote “The Bridge” ? 

22. Write the first verse of that poem. 

23. What is your favorite poem? 

24. Write one stanza of “The Flag 
Goes By.” 

25. Write one stanza of “The Sand- 


piper.” 





IS IT WORTH WHILE? * 
By IDA P. LINDQUIST 


S IT worth while? What? 

As you are reading this in THE Vorta 
REvIEW, of course you know it must re- 
fer in some way to lip-reading. Yes; 
that’s it. Since a mastery of lip-reading 
costs dollars as well as months of effort, 
does it pay? Will the debit and credit 
columns of that account in your life 
ledger show a favorable balance? 

If you wish to know whether the view 
from a certain mountain top is worth the 
arduous climb, do you ask the opinion of 
the valley inhabitant who has never set 
foot on the heights? Of course not. 
You will go for advice to him who, staff 
in hand, has struggled along the whole 
upward way to that shining summit. 

So if you would know whether the 
study of lip-reading will bring you fair 
returns for your labor and cash, do not 
ask the “conscientious objector,” whose 
scruples have kept him from even setting 
foot on that upward trail. Neither do 
you go to the weakling who, after a few 
steps—say, three lessons—decides the 
road is too rough or too long. Go rather 
to him who has had courage and strength 
enough to follow the trail to the end, in 
spite of boulders in his path, little mind- 
ful of clouds and rain and wind which 
might well discourage others. Ask him 
if the journey is worth while! 

I have asked him. For two years it 
has been my privilege to act as guide to 





* Reprinted, by request, from Tae Vorta RE- 
view of August, 1918. 





some such brave spirits. Those who are 
approaching the upper heights hail their 
fellow-travelers below, who are just start- 
ing out, with many a cheery greeting. A 
few of these messages I would pass on 
to you today. 

There are young and old, rich and poor, 
who are following the trail. Their ages 
have varied from 11 to 70; their occupa- 
tions have ranged from laundress, home- 
keeper, and farmer to lady of leisure, 
teacher, and doctor. Some have taken 
twice as long a time for thé journey as 
others, but all who have persevered have 
felt the goal worth while. 

There is little Mary, keeping up with 
her work in the public school and study- 
ing lip-reading besides. Not long ago 
“teacher” said that Mary’s hearing is 
much better. “Teacher” has not been 
let into the lip-reading secret ; but father, 
mother, and the rest of us know that 
little Mary’s eyes are already helping her 
dull ears. 

A young woman who for years had 
been dependent upon an ear-phone left 
the city after taking only 23 lessons. 
Three weeks later she wrote: “The best 
of it is that I have not had an instrument 
on since coming away, and I get along 
every bit as well, if not better, without it. 
The music I cannot enjoy, but as for 
reading the lips and understanding peo- 
ple, it seems easier and more restful to 
my nerves. My sister and every one I 
have met think it is marvelous! I get 
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along splendidly, and am so happy to 
think I heard of you and your work when 
I did! There was a gentleman from 
here for dinner on Saturday, and do you 
know he did not know of lip-reading. 
My sister told him I was deaf and he did 
not believe it, Then he said, “There must 
be some understanding between you two, 
or else she (meaning myself) reads your 
mind.’ But finally we made him believe 
that I was reading lips, and he said it was 
one of the most wonderful things he had 
ever heard of.” 

A dear, white-haired old lady took a 
few lessons last fall while visiting the 
city. For six years she had not heard a 
sound nor understood a spoken word, for 
her people had long ago resorted to finger 
spelling. Near the end of the first lesson 
I gave her the sentence, “Mary had a 
little lamb.” She understood it all—the 
first whole sentence in six years. She sat 
back and laughed aloud in delight over 
her success. At the end of the week she 
said, “Money can’t pay you for the help 
you’ve been to me.” 

Said another, “I’m getting splendid re- 
sults. I’ve found the work very much 
worth while. I wouldn’t have missed it 
for anything.” 

Still another wrote me last spring, 
“Since I commenced taking lessons it 
seems like new life to me, for I enjoyed 
each lesson so much and always looked 
forward with pleasure for the next les- 
son.” She was totally deaf ; but one day 
when I had been telling her a story she 
exclaimed, “Why, it seems to me I hear 
every word you say!” 

One ambitious young lady studied lip- 
reading while convalescent in a hospital 
last summer. This spring she wrote me, 
“I think always of the first day that you 
came to me, and the way that the whole 
matter of deafness turned a new face 
when you told me that you heard so little 
after understanding all that I said .to 
you. I suppose it is much the feeling 
people claim who are converted.” “Yes,” 
I replied ; “it is a conversion,” for I have 
seen pupils begin the work as doubting 
Thomases ; but it has not been long be- 
fore I could see them begin to gain more 
and more faith in the worth-whileness of 
their new study. 

Even quite early in the course they 
bring in such happy little reports as this: 
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“T went to a luncheon yesterday, and it 
was the first time in years that I didn’t 
feel unhappy and miserable. Really, I 
understood most of the conversation” ; 
or “We had company Saturday and I 
know I understood more than I used to 
do” ; and “I don’t have the blues as often 
as I used to do, because lip-reading is 
giving me a more hopeful outlook.” 

One pupil who has been hard of hear- 
ing for many years had acquired con- 
siderable skill as a lip-reader through 
constant observation; but after taking 
lessons she felt that she was progressing 
so much more rapidly. “I never think 
now of going a block out of my way to 
avoid meeting some one who is difficult 
to understand, as I formerly did, but 
rather welcome the chance to practise on 
the unsuspecting victim and to prove 
what lip-reading can do for one who will 
take the trouble to learn it.” 

The same thought is expressed by an- 
other pupil. “All my life I have dreaded 
meeting strangers, and since my hearing 
became defective it has been one of the 
hardest things I had to do. Often I have 
wished that something would prevent a 
strange guest from getting here or, any- 
way, that they would not have long to 
stay if they did come. That fear of 
strangers is gradually wearing away, and 
I hope some day to read the lips well 
enough to really enjoy meeting anybody. 
When I started the study of lip-reading 
about a year ago I was tired of myself, 
my friends, and everybody in general. 
After a few lessons my mind became so 
absorbed in the work that I did not have 
time to notice all the little annoying 
things of daily life. My courage and 
self-confidence have been strengthened 
and I have found a joy in life that I never 
knew before.” 

There was one delightful pupil whose 
68 years did not deter her from becoming 
a most assiduous student of lip-reading 
last summer. Her progress was slow and 
patient and she was handicapped, as is so 
often the case, by inability to get practise 
outside the school. Now, from far-off 


eastern Canada, she writes: “I am very 
glad to tell you that I think I really am 
making some progress with lip-reading. 
Both my daughters-in-law take an inter- 
est in it and I read their lips fairly 


quickly. Unfortunately I cannot see so 
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well what my sons say, but I hope to do 
better as the time goes on. I felt very 
discouraged a few months back, for I 
seemed to be losing all I had learned for 
lack of practise, but now I am more 
hopeful.” 

A professional man, who had found 
his first course of lessons very difficult, 
still felt that he had received “a very 
good foundation to work up from.” 

One of my most scholarly pupils wrote, 
“I can never be’ too grateful to you for 
bringing it (lip-reading) here. I always 
feel I should have had it years ago.” The 
same lady at another time, in speaking 
of deafness, said: “So many people 
think, ‘What a pity these things are!’ 
Perhaps it is more than a pity—perhaps 
it is a privilege. If we could pierce the 
vision of the outside world and see the 
growth of the spirit within, perhaps we 
would feel it made new opportunities and 
new progress in the end. I like to feel 
that it does not matter in the least.” One 
who can say that has surely reached the 
spiritual heights as certainly as she is 
reaching the summit of achievement in 
lip-reading skill. 
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But perhaps the pupil we all admire 
most is our oldest one. We admire her 
for her ambition; her perseverance is an 
inspiration to us. She has found her 
work very arduous. She has often been 
discouraged, but never ready to give up. 
One day she said, “J’m going to get it. 
My husband says I ought to be thankful 
if I learn it in two years. I’m going to 
get wt.” And she is getting it, slowly but 
surely. 

Of course, we grow discouraged at 
times ; sometimes we feel ourselves stand- 
ing still instead of progressing. Then I 
like to remember and quote my mother’s 
words. When impatient little fingers 
bungled at their task and little tempers 
grew sorely tried, her quiet voice would 
say, “When you are through, my dear, 
no one will know how long it took you. 
They will only see how well you did it.” 

And so with us would-be lip-readers 
the main question is not “how long,” but 
“how well” we follow the trail. And 
with “perseverance” as our watchword, 
we shall at last reach the worth-while 
heights! We shall arrive! 





“The Most Stupendous Aggregation of Mammoth and Awe-inspiring 


AERIAL AND EQUESTRIAN FEATS 


Ever Presented to an Enthusiastic and Palpitating Public.” 
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TENTATIVE PROGRAM OF THE JOINT MEETING TO BE 
HELD AT THE CENTENNIAL, PENNSYLVANIA INSTI- 
TUTION FOR THE DEAF, MT. AIRY, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.* 


Monpay EvENING, JuNE 28—8 o’cLocK 


General meeting. 

Addresses of welcome by President 
A. R. Montgomery, of the Board of Di- 
rectors, and by Dr. A. L. E. Crouter. 

Response for the American Associa- 
tion, President Edmund Lyon. 

Response for the Convention of Amer- 
ican Instructors of the Deaf, Dr. N. F. 
Walker. 

Response for the Society of Progress- 
ive Oral Advocates, Dr. Max A. Gold- 
stein. 

Response for Canadian schools, Dr. 
Howard J. McDermid. 

Informal reception and refreshments. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 29 


8.45-9.30 a. m.—Demonstration and 
discussion on (1) Speech Development, 
(2) Voice Training, under direction of 
Miss Caroline A. Yale; (3) Lip-Reading 
for Adults, under direction of Mrs. Ed- 
ward B. Nitchie. 

9.35-10.20.—Demonstration and dis- 
cussion on (1) Auricular Work, under 
direction of Miss Amelia Berry; (2) 
Rhythmic Training, under direction of 
Miss Pattie Thomason; (3) Lip-Read- 
ing for Adults, under direction of Miss 
Martha E.. Bruhn. 

10.25—I1.15.—Demonstration and dis- 
cussion on (1) Lip-Reading for Begin- 
ners as a Means of Mental Development, 
under direction of Miss Anna E. Rein- 
hardt; (2) Language Development. for 
Primary Grades, Miss Mabel Jones; (3) 
Lip-Reading for Adults, Miss Cora Elsie 
Kinzie and Miss Julia M. Connery. 

11.20-12.20.—Joint session, Mr. Ed- 
mund Lyon presiding. “Use of English 
in Schools for the Deaf.” Papers by Dr. 
N. F. Walker and Superintendent Frank 
M. Driggs. Discussion by Mr. A. L. 
Roberts, Miss J. E. Willoughby, and Mr. 
A. C, Manning. . 


* We regret that this program reached us too 
late for publication in the March number.—Ed. 
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2.00—4.30 p. m.—Mr. John D. Wright 
presiding. “Language for Advanced 
Grades.” Paper by Superintendent J. W. 
Jones. Discussion by Mr. Francis H.E. 
O’Donnell. Paper on History Teaching, 
by Dr. J. S. Long. Discussion by Miss 
Mabel E. Adams. Paper on Teaching of 
Geography, by Miss Grace Beattie. Dis- 
cussion led by Mr. Lyman Steed. 

4.30-6.30.—Excursions. 

8.00-9.30.—Dr. Harris Taylor presid- 
ing. Addresses by Dr. M. A. Goldstein 
and Mr. J. D. Wright on Auricular Train- 
ing. Discussion by Miss Frances Mc- 
Kinley, Mr. E. A. Stevenson, Mr. Igna- 
tius Bjorlee. 

10,00-12.00.—Cards and dancing. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 30 


8.45-I1.15 a. m.—Demonstrations and 
discussions as on Tuesday. 

11.20-12.20.—Business meeting, Con- 
vention of American Instructors. 

2.00-4.30 p. m.—Superintendent J. W. 
Jones presiding. “The Rochester Meth- 
od,” by Superintendent T. C. Forrester. 
Discussion by Messrs. A. H. Walker, 
C. L. McLaughlin, F. W. Booth. Paper 
on “Number Work,” by Mr. Barton 
Sensenig. Discussion by Mr. George B. 
Lloyd and Mrs. T. F. Driscoll. 

4.30-6.30.—Excursions. 

8.00-9.30.— Principal James Coffee 
Harris presiding. Address by Hon. A. G. 
Cattell. Subject, “Philadelphia, Her 
Growth and Importance.” Paper by 
Principal Frank Rowland Wheeler, 
“Growth of American Schools for the 
Deaf.” 

9.45-12.00. — Musical. entertainment, 
under diréction of Mrs. Steed. 


THURSDAY, JULY I 


_8.45-11.15 a. m.—Demonstrations and 
discussions as on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day. 

11.20-12.20.—Business meeting, Amer- 
ican Association. 
2.00—4.30 p. m.—Dr. Augustus Rogers. 


























AN ADVENTURE IN STORY-TELLING 


presiding. (1) Paper, “Correlation of 
Industrial and Academic Departments,” 
Superintendent Alvin E. Pope, of New 
Jersey. Discussion by Dr. J. R. Dobyns. 
(2) Paper on “Physical Training,” by 
Mr. Corbett T. Arnold, of the Mt. Airy 
School. Discussion by Mr. Isaac B. 
Gardner, principal of the Fanwood 
School. (3) Paper on “Vocational Train- 
ing,” by Superintendent J. W. Blattner. 
Discussion by Dr. Warren Robinson. 
4.40-5.40.—Business meeting, Society 
of Progressive Oral Advocates. 
8.00 — 9.30. — Superintendent J. W. 
Jones presiding. Paper by Dr. Rudolph 
Pintner, of the Ohio State University, on 
“Standardization of Schools for the 
Deaf.” Discussion by Dr. Edmund B. 
Quitmyer, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and Superintendent H. M. Mc- 
Manaway, of Virginia. 
10.00-12.00.—Cards and dancing. 


Fripay, JULY 2 


Centennial Celebration of the found- 
ing of the Pennsylvania Institution for 
the Deaf, in 1820. 

10.00 a. m.—12.00 m.—Addresses in be- 
half of the profession by Dr. Percival 
Hall, President of Gallaudet College ; Dr. 
Alexander Graham Bell, founder of the 
American Association. Address by Dr. 
Thomas E. Finnegan on “The Education 
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of the Deaf as Related to Public School 
Work.” 

12.30—-1.30 p. m.—Luncheon. 

2.00-4.30.—Addresses by members of 
the Board of Directors, the Governor of 
the State, the Bishop of Pennsylvania, 
and the Mayor of Philadelphia? 

8.00 — 12.00. — Public reception and 
dancing. 


SATURDAY, JULY 3 


9.00-10.30 a. m.—Joint meeting, Dr. 
Percival Hall presiding. (1) Address by 
Superintendent E. A. Gruver, of the 
Iowa School, “Training of Backward 
Deaf Children.” Discussion by Dr. H. H. 
Goddard, Columbus, Ohio; Dr. Harris 
Taylor, and Miss Edith Fitzgerald. (2) 
“Thoughts on Education of the Deaf,” 
by Dr. Robert Patterson. Discussion by 
Mr. James A. Weaver. 

10.30-11.30 a. m.—(1) Paper on “Gal- 
laudet College,” by Dr. J. B. Hotchkiss. 
(2) Paper on “Preparation for College 
in English Composition,’ by Professor 
Herbert E. Day. 

11.45-12.45.—Reports of committees, 
with resolution. Adjournment. 

2.30-5.30 p. m.—Excursions to Valley 
Forge, Willow Grove, Atlantic City, and 
other points. 

A more complete program will appear 
later. 





A LITTLE ADVENTURE IN STORY-TELLING 
By JOSEPHINE TIMBERLAKE 


LL UNANNOUNCED, I walked 
into the Rhode Island School for 
the Deaf one morning recently. The 
weather was terrific, my train had been 
delayed, and in consequence I had only 
a little while to stay. Mrs. Hurd was 
most cordial, and, wishing to help me use 
my short visit to the best advantage, she 
asked me what especial sort of work I 
wanted to see. “Advanced language and 
lip-reading,” I said, and was accordingly 
escorted to the senior class. The teacher 
gave the class a little work, and then Mrs. 
Hurd turned to me. “You try them, 
Miss Timberlake,” she said ; “talk to them 
and find out about their lip-reading and 
language.” 


Now it happened that only two days 
before I had been present at an evening 
class of adults in Boston, conducted by 
Miss Kennedy, of the Speech-Readers’ 
Guild. “Well,” I thought, “here is a 
chance to compare the work of the adult 
classes with that of the schools for deaf 
children—I’ll just tell them Miss Ken- 
nedy’s story.” 

So I said to the class, “I am going to 
tell you a story about Billy Sunday. Do 
you know about Billy Sunday ?” 

They assured me that they did, and 
without any further preparation, not even 
writing the words “Billy Sunday,” I told 
the story. As nearly as I can remember, 
these are the words I used: 
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The first time Billy Sunday was in Phila- 
delphia he went out one morning to take a 
walk. He wanted to go to the post-office, but 
he didn’t know where it was. After awhile he 
met a little newsboy, and asked him to show 
him the way to the post-office. The boy said, 
“Go down that way, and up that way, and 
you'll find the postoffice all right.” Billy Sun- 
day was very much pleased with the boy’s re- 
ply, and said to him, “You look like a smart 
little fellow. Do you know who I am?” 
“Nope,” said the boy, “never saw you before 
in my life.” “Well,” said Mr. Sunday, “T’m 
Billy Sunday. I’m going to have a big meet- 
ing here this afternoon, and I want you to 
come. If you come to my meeting, I'll show 
you the way to Heaven.” “Aw, go on!” said 
the boy, “you don’t even know the way to the 
post-office.” 


Later, at Mrs. Hurd’s request, I told the 
story to another class, about three years 
behind the first one. In this case, also, 
there was no preparation, except asking 
the children if they knew who Billy Sun- 
day was. In each case I told the story 
only once, in spite of the fact that the 
children had never seen me before and 
were entirely unfamiliar with my manner 
of speaking. 

Lying on my desk, as I write, are their 
versions of the story, just as they wrote 
them and handed them to me. There are 
ten of them. Eight have the story in- 
tact, and the point is pointed. Seven are 
correct as to language. One has an error 
so slight as to be almost unnoticeable— 
“very pleased,” instead of “very much 
pleased.” One falls into difficulties be- 
cause of trying to use bombastic Eng- 
lish, and one (a girl recently pushed up 
into the class from a lower grade) has 
several mistakes in language. One misses 
the point because of missing the name 
“Billy Sunday,” but is correct in lan- 
guage. 

Here are two of the stories, and I add, 
for the sake of adult speech-readers who 
may be reading this article and who are 
accustomed to reproducing a story as 
nearly as possible in the words of the 
teller, that in schools for deaf children it 
is customary for the pupils to change the 
language as much as possible without 
altering the meaning in order to develop 
their use of English: 


One morning Billy Sunday, the preacher, 
went out to find the Philadelphia postoffice. 
He was unable to find it. He walked round 
and round and then met a newsboy. He asked 
him the way. The boy gave him the directions. 


Mr. Sunday was very much pleased, and said 


to the boy, “You are a smar A 
know ax I am?” eee 
“No,” replied the boy. 

Well, I-am Billy Sunday, and if you come 
to hear me preach I will show you the way to 
Heaven.” 

“Ah!” said the youngster, “you don’t even 
know the way to the post-office.” 


_ Billy Sunday was in Philadelphia for the first 

time. He was going out for a walk to the 
postoffice, but he didn’t know the way. He 
asked a boy to show him the way. The boy 
said, pointing down the street, “Go down this 
street and up this way and you will find the 
postoffice all right.” Billy Sunday was pleased 
and said, “You are a smart little boy. Do you 
know who I am?” ‘The boy replied, “No.” 
Billy Sunday said, “Well, I am Billy Sunday. 
I will preach at a large meeting this after- 
noon. I would like to have you come and I 
will show you the way to Heaven.” The boy 
said, “Aw, gwan, you don’t even know the way 
to the post-office.” 


I think you will agree that the quality 
of this work speaks for itself. I saw 
some most interesting work, too, in the 
lower classes, especially in rhythm, and I 
could write a chapter on the beauty, com- 
fort, and artistic furnishings of the new 
building for the principal and teachers; 
but as my purpose was to relate my ad- 
venture in story-telling, I must stick to 
my text. 





PARADISE 


The blind can see and the deaf can hear, 

With the inner eye and the inner ear, 

Sometimes much more than the seeing man 

Or the hearing woman ever can. 

And sometimes this thought comes to me, 

That when with the outer sight men see 

And with the outer ear men hear, 

They forget to see with the inner sight, 

And the outer world is as dark as night. 

They forget to hear with the inner ear, 

And the whole world is drear. 

Then I wonder which is the greater plight, 

Loss of inner or outer sight; 

Which brings more woe, the failure to hear 

With the outer or the inner ear! 

And — I have sight and my hearing is 
good, : 

Should I have to choose, I think I would 

Say, Lord, take away my ears and eyes, 

But leave me my inner Paradise. 

—Unidentified. 





Mr. and Mrs. John D. Wright passed most 
of the winter at San Ysidro Ranch, Santa 
Barbara, California, and went to San Francisco 
to sail for Yokohama on February 21. They 
expect to leave Japan on the return trip April 1. 

















HENRY W. 


HE death, on January 29, of Henry 
W. Rothert, superintendent emeritus 
of the Iowa School for the Deaf, was 
announced in the last number of THE 
Voita Review. Mr. Rothert was a val- 
ued member of the American Association 
to Promote the Teaching of Speech to 
the Deaf, having been one of the first to 
join and continuing his membership 
throughout his life. 
Through the courtesy of The Hawk- 
eye, the paper of the Iowa School, we 
present a photograph of Mr. Rothert, and 
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ROTHERT 


the following account is an extract from 
The Hawkeye of February 9: 

“On Monday (January 26) Mr. Roth- 
ert appeared unusually well, was at the 
office of his son Waldo, in Omaha, and 
did considerable work there. He awoke 
Tuesday somewhat depressed, but went 
about his usual work. That evening he 
mentioned to his children that he was not 
feeling very well, and retired about 11 
o'clock. Wednesday morning he was 
quite ill, and Dr. Hanchet was called in 
and promptly recognized the trouble 
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(pneumonia) and its seriousness. Dur- 
ing the day Mr. Rothert lost conscious- 
ness and did not regain it before passing 
away, 10 minutes to 6 o’clock Thursday 
afternoon. 

“Mr. Rothert became superintendent 
of this school in the fall of 1887, at a 
time when it needed a strong hand. He 
set about making the necessary changes 
and improvements that were apparent 
to all. 

“In 1902 fire destroyed the school, and 
in the trying days that followed his own 
strength and courage gave impulse to 
that of others. He patiently carried to 
success the difficult task of rebuilding, 
and the present group of buildings will 
ever be connected with his name and, as 
has been said many times, will best serve 
as his monument. 

“After he had acted as superintendent 


for a period of 32 years, he retired last 
fall, and the Board showed its apprecia- 
tion of his services by continuing him on 
the pay-roll as superintendent emeritus. 
During those 32 years countless children 
have entered school, graduated, grown to 
man and womanhood, taken their places 
in society, and are doing their share in 
duty to the Commonwealth. These men 
and women will stand as monuments of 
greater significance than any of brick and 
mortar. 

“He believed in kindness as the guid- 
ing motive in all discipline, and consist- 
ently adhered to it at all times. 

“His interest in the deaf began with 
his own son Waldo, who became deaf in 
infancy. Through this circumstance he 
was led into the work that claimed the 
greater part of his life and which seemed 
to give him his greatest pleasure.” 





ELLA CELYNDA JORDAN 


September 6, 1852-January 13, 1920 
By MABEL ELLERY ADAMS 


LLA CELYNDA JORDAN, the 

principal of the Horace Mann 
School, in Boston, died at her home in 
Newton Lower Falls, on January 13th, 
after a long illness, borne with great 
patience and fortitude. 

Miss Jordan had taught and served 
the deaf in the Horace Mann School 
since September, 1872, filling successively 
the positions of assistant, first assistant, 
assistant principal, and for nine years 
that of principal. 

In her first years of service she some- 
times taught pupils older than herself, 
and so strong and lasting was her in- 
fluence over them that some of those first 
pupils, owing to their affection for her, 
were constant in inquiries and visits to 
the school during her last illness. 

Miss Jordan was an enthusiastic, pains- 
taking, and thorough teacher. In later 
years she specialized in history, follow- 
ing the most approved methods. Her 
classes were always alert and interested, 
ever seeking in the world without for 
connections with what she had taught 
them in the class-room. 


As an administrator she always had 
the forward look and was ever ready to 
try the new things if they appealed to her 
common sense; but she never allowed 
herself to stray aside for fads. Her one 
great desire was for good speech, and she 
worked for it early and late. To this 
day elderly and middle-aged visitors say 
with pride, when complimented on their 
speech, “Yes, Miss Jordan taught me.” 

The peculiar administration of the 
Horace Mann School, under State and 
city, entails many administrative intri- 
cacies not always easy to untangle, but 
Miss Jordan not only managed them all 
discreetly, but made herself loved by 
every official with whom she came in 
contact. During her illness the teachers 
were made aware of this affection on the 
part of every one, from the Commis- 
sioner of Education and the Superin- 
tendent to the workmen who came to 
repair the building. For, far more than 
teaching or administrative ability was her 
quiet doing for others. She never let an 
opportunity pass to do a kindness or give 
a pleasure. 











REHABILITATING THE SPEECH OF SOLDIERS 


She was passionately fond of flowers, 
and some of her happiest hours were 
those spent in her garden. The children 
at school, her friends who were ill, and 
all who shared her love of flowers were 
remembered as her beautiful bulbs and 
plants came into bloom. 
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Lowell’s familiar words might have 
been written especially for her: 


She doeth little kindnesses 

Which most leave undone or despise; 
For naught that sets one heart at ease - 
And giveth happiness or peace 
Is low esteeméd in her eyes. 





HOW WE REHABILITATED THE SPEECH OF SOLDIERS* 


By ENFIELD JOINER 


HE Section of Defects of Hearing 

and Speech, organized and headed 
by Col. Charles W. Richardson, of the 
Surgeon General’s Office, began its work 
at U. S. A. General Hospital No. 11, 
Cape May, N. J., July 23, 1918, with an 
enrollment of twenty-three patients, a 
superintendent, and a teaching force of 
five. Twenty of these patients were 
deaf; one was an aphasic and one was 
a lifelong stammerer. With a wisdom 
which the workers came to deeply appre- 
ciate later, Colonel Richardson from the 
beginning associated this teaching and 
re-educational work with that branch of 
the Medical Corps to which it naturally 
belonged, the Oto-Laryngological Service, 
and Mr. A. C. Manning, superintendent, 
formerly of the Pennsylvania Institution 
for the Deaf, at Mt. Airy, Pennsylvania, 
reported to Major J. M. Ingersoll, the 
Chief of that Service for instructions. 
Colonel Richardson had perfected his 
plans ‘early and the first reconstruction 
aides who appeared at General Hospital 
No. 11 were the teachers he had chosen, 
Misses Bodycomb and Rockwell, of the 
Mt. Airy Institution; Miss Mary Thorn- 
ton, of New York City; Miss Wimsatt, 
of Washington City, and Miss Joiner, of 
the North Carolina School for the Deaf, 
who had been appointed principal. A 
few weeks later Misses Pastel and 
O’Connell, of New York City; Miss 
Norris, of the Georgia School; Miss 
Bruce, of the Kentucky School; Private 
Iles, of Unit No. 11, Medical Depart- 
ment, and Miss Freeman, of the Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, Day School, were or- 
dered to report. In the spring of this 





*An address delivered before the National 
Round Table for Speech Improvement. Re- 
printed from the Bulletin of that Society. 


year Miss Roberts, of the Oregon School, 
and Miss Savage, of the Florida School, 
were added to the force. Superintendent 
Manning was commissioned a captain in 
the Sanitary Corps in November, 1918, 
and was made Chief of the General Edu- 
cational Service of the hospital. He 
was automatically succeeded as head of 
the section by the principal. In March 
of this year Major Ingersoll retired from 
the service; Major Gordon Berry was 
made chief of this service and has been 
in active charge of the work until No- 
vember 1, when he asked for and received 
his discharge. At present Col. R. H. 
Goldthwaite, of the Regular Army, is in 
charge. As the number of men needing 
treatment has decreased, aides who asked 
for discharges were granted them and 
we are now reduced to our original num- 
ber of five instructors. With so few 
changes in our personnel, our work has 
gone forward uninterruptedly for sixteen 
months. On July 7, 1919, the section 
was transferred to U. S. A. General Hos- 
pital No. 41, Fox Hills, Staten Island, 
New York, and we believe that the sec- 
tion will have completed its work there 
by January I, 1920. 

In a recent paper of Dr. Frederick 
Martin, on “Stammering,” read before 
the Conference of Progressive Oral Ad- 
vocates at St. Louis, he declares that 
“every case must be regarded as a per- 
sonal problem.” ‘That is true, not only 
in dealing with that type of speech de- 
fect, but in all successful teaching. The 
work in which we have been engaged in 
rehabilitating our soldiers who have suf- 
fered a complete or partial loss of speech 
and hearing has been so essentially “case- 
work” that it is hard to generalize. It 
is impossible to speak in detail of meth- 
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ods employed or to summarize in any 
sort of practical way the results of our 
wide experiences. There have been taught 
112 deaf men and 51 cases needing 
speech-work. There are 163 “personal 
problems” for you and 163 different 
stories. Thirteen countries are repre- 
sented in the birthplaces of these men, 
the United States, England, France, Italy, 
Poland, Russia, Norway, Sweden, Greece, 
Turkey, Ireland, Canada, and Germany. 
These patients possess among them 51 
occupations; they range from pugilists 
to teachers, from bartenders to florists, 
from day laborers to doctors. We have 
had all types of minds and many grades 
of training and education, and many of 
the things we have learned have not been 
altogether of pedagogical interest. 


Three teachers, from your own Round . 


Table, Misses Thornton, O’Connell, and 
Pastel, have handled the 51 “speech- 
defect” cases. They are present and will 
give brief demonstrations later on. I 
will let these demonstrations speak for 
themselves. 

Eighteen, or 35 per cent, of these cases 
have been aphasics; nine, motor; three, 
sensory; and six motor and sensory. 
With three exceptions, this serious dis- 
ability has been the result of head wounds 
in or near the left parietal region. One 
case was the result of an operation for 
mastoiditis and a brain tumor; one of a 
clot on the brain. All of these, with one 
exception, have been re-educated by the 
use of the left hand in the beginning of 
the work. The reasons for this were 
two-fold; first, we thought it worth 
while to make an attempt to thus develop 
speech centers on the right side of the 
brain, and, second, because many of the 
men were handicapped by paralysis of 
the right side. These wonderfully inter- 
esting “personal problems” have been 
studied from every angle by their teach- 
ers, and that branch of study which 
through past association or present liking 
has seemed to make the strongest appeal 
has been offered to them. For instance, 
a man who likes to draw maps has 
“majored” in geography ; a metallurgist, 
in higher mathematics, etc, In almost 


every case the response has been accord- 
ing to the former training and education 
of the man. 

One of our most interesting aphasics 
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was the first man we had, wonderfully 
built physically, a perfect type of com- 
plete aphasia mentally. He was of Ger- 
man extraction and probably heard the 
German language in his early youth, and 
the understanding and use of a few ele- 
mentary German phrases was all that re- 
mained. Of course, English was given 
back to him as rapidly as possible, and 
when he left us he was able to converse 
intelligently, if not fluently, by means of 
speech. 

Another of our interesting cases has 
just been discharged and has now entered 
the Cornell College of Agriculture. A 
year ago he was unable to speak his own 
name or to make known, except by 
scrawls which could be read with diff- 
culty, any of his simplest wants. His 
books are here, note-books which show 
the progress he made, and his teacher 
will be glad to show them and answer 
any questions later on. 

We have had eight cases of aphonia, 
six functional and two hysterical. One 
of the cases of hysterical aphonia was the 
victim of gas, the other was the one case 
enrolled by both sections from whom we 
got practically no response. He was sent 
to us from the psychiatric service, had a 
history of insanity in the family, and was 
hysterically deaf as well as speechless. 
In addition to all these troubles, he had a 
very bad disposition and nobody was 
sorry when he was transferred to an- 
other hospital. 

Our cases of acute imperfect phona- 
tion, almost unintelligible speech being 
the major defect, have numbered eleven, 
but of course all the aphasics and the 
facio-hypoglossal nerve cases have had 
imperfect phonation in varying degrees. 
These acute cases have been the result 
of injuries to the jaw and tongue, of the 
extensive loss of bone tissue and of teeth. 
Naturally we found these patients deeply 
depressed and skeptical as to whether 
anything could be done for them or not. 
Long and patient drill, obtaining sounds 
and combinations one by one, hours of 
tongue gymnastics and vocal exercises 
have been necessary. 

We have had sent to us by the Neuro- 
surgical Service, through Major Berry, 
six cases for facial re-education. These 
men have undergone the operation known 
as the anastomosis of the facio-hypo- 
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glossal nerve. Last spring the idea of 
attempting this work of trying to re- 
store the expression to the injured side 
of the face occurred to the specialist in 
charge of that service, Lt. Col. Charles 
H. Frazier, of Philadelphia, and one 
case was enrolled by way of experiment. 
The experiment proved successful and 
other cases have been treated. Applica- 
tors and tongue depressors, tongue and 
facial gymnastics, have been the means 
we have used, and the results, the pre- 
cious results, have been the ability to 
smile more’ naturally, to speak more dis- 
tinctly, to close the eye, and to eat more 
naturally. 

The stammerers, several of whom also 
stuttered, were seven. Five were chronic, 
one neurotic, one a war neurotic. 

One case of multiple neuritis, due to 
gas absorption, completes the number. 
That patient was also totally deaf and 
the work he did in both sections was ex- 
cellent. 

Familiar as you are with these types 
of speech defect, you are aware that the 
aim of the department could not be to 
turn out finished products. Our standard 
has been to so re-establish the man that 
he could take his place in civil life and 
continue the upward pull by himself. 
Nevertheless, 56 per cent of these men 
have completed the courses needed, and 
with very few exceptions the remaining 
44 per cent have made remarkable prog- 
ress. Our grades on discharge are as 
follows: Excellent, 38 per cent ; good, 48 
per cent; fair, 8 per cent; poor, 6 per 
cent. The average time for these courses 
has been four months, the aphasics bring- 
ing up the average and the less serious 
cases lowering it. 

As to the lip-reading cases, we have 
used any and all methods which would 
obtain results. Miss Bruhn’s invaluable 
text-book on the Miiller-Walle Method 
was selected as a basis for work; Mr. 
Nitchie’s book, exercises published in 
THE Voita Review, and other material 
have been used. “What we thought we 
might require we went and took”— 
humbly and thankfully. A number of 
our men have so improved under medical 
treatment that lip-reading was not neces- 
sary; 97 of the 112 have finished the 
Miiller-Walle course. The success in 
this department has been unexpectedly 
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great, the percentages being as follows: 
Excellent, 53 per cent ; good, 21 per cent; 
average, 4 per cent; fair, 16 per cent; 
poor, 6 per cent. 

In both departments the work has been 
almost altogether individual work, each 
man having two or three periods of three- 
quarters of an hour per day. We have 
taught 28% hours a week. 

oO a most sympathetic co-operation 
and interest on the part of our medical 
officers ; to the youth and high morale of 
the men; to the fact that we could make 
each case a “personal problem” and work 
it out intensively from a personal stand- 
point; to the energy, skill, and faithful- 
ness of the instructors in both depart- 
ments, we owe our success. The appre- 
ciation of the men and the commenda- 
tion of our officers, Colonel Richardson, 
Major Ingersoll, and Major Berry, have 
been our reward. . 

I recall dozens of men whom I wish 
were here to speak for themselves. May 
I read one letter which will make you 
understand more than anything I can say 
the spirit of these men who gave much 
for you and for me? The writer of this 
letter is a negro who suffered loss of 
memory, loss of hearing, who has had the 
mastoid operation and the anastomosis 
of the facial hypoglossal nerve, all the 
result of mustard gas. 


“OCTOBER 15, IQI9Q. 


“Miss E. V. Pastet, 
“9 Pinehurst Avenue, N.Y. C. 


“Dear Mapam: I sit to let you hear 
from me. I reach home safe on Satur- 
day, and when I reach Washington I 
was very much surprise. I had a vety 
hard time, and I get off at the rong stop 
one time, but I guest you know just how 
I am; if I don’t understand I will ask 
for the Word to be Repeated over. My 
mother and father they think I am in a 
very bad condition, but I told them that 
I could be worst; so their taking it all 
well after I say to them that I am not as 
bad as some folks whom haven’t any legs 
or any arms or any eyes. I told them I 
could be worst and I am not down; so 
their taking it much better after I explain 
to them. You must give my best regard 
to Miss Wimset and Miss, I can’t re- 
member their name, but give my best 
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regard to my good ade, whom use to take 
me out on party, and the Head Recon- 
struction Ade. 
“T still remain yours very truly, 
“WILLIAM H. Rock, 
“Eadytown, S.C.” 


This opportunity we have had of see- 
ing depression give way to interest, in- 
terest to enthusiasm, enthusiasm to thank- 
fulness, has been so inspiriting that we 
have counted our handicaps as nothing 
and our privileges as magnificent. 


We will soon have passed out of ex- 
istence as a section and returned to our 
tasks in civil life. But our work as citi- 
zens—ours and yours—is not done. We 
owe it to these men to see that the 
promises made to them shall be kept. 
It is not pleasant now to recall what they 
endured, nor to think of all that they 
will miss in the future—these, our deaf- 
ened soldiers and these our other in- 
jured—but we should do so and do so 
frequently, “lest we forget.” 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


THE Voita REVIEW: 


Out of the world, so full both of clouds and 
sunshine, has gone one more who had helped 
to make the brightness. 

Ella C. Jordan was one of those women who 
thought only of others; who thought no sacri- 
fice too great to make for those she loved, or 
for anyone who needed help which she could 


ve. 

In her work for the deaf she bent every ef- 
fort toward furthering their advantages. She 
worked and studied while others rested. She 
kept on even while ill and suffering, and few 
knew of this. Sacred to her were the needs of 
others. Of herself she thought not at all. 

Most devoted to her own family, she was the 
main joy of that home-life. From all this she 
has passed now to join those beloved who have 
gone before her. Her work she has laid down, 
but not ended, for others will take it up for 
her. It will not perish. Those who loved her, 
and whom she loved, will miss her presence, 
but the bond is not broken. Beyond the pass- 
ing of time her soul lives. We shall find and 
know her again. 

Earth passes, but immortality remains. 

She was my friend and I want to pay her 
this small tribute of memory, But the best lives 
in the hearts of those who knew and loved 
her—tributes that no written words can give. 
We can only look at her empty place and say, 
“She is gone!” that is all. 

ANNA B. BENSEL. 





Editor Voira Review. 


Dear Sir: “ou ask if we are in favor of 
wearing a pin. Yes, I am. I hope they will be 
in our hands by June. I liked the idea of the 
window design and what went with it. I have 
but one other wish in the matter, and that is 
that the pin be pretty, and, of course, an artistic 
person would know if it were or not. I don’t 
care who does the choosing. 

You ask if we will help advertise THe Vorta 
Review. Certainly. I have tried to do so with 
nine people, and have a plan to interest six 
more this month. 


You would like to know how we like THE 
Vo.ita Review. Well, I like it entirely too well 
to give it up. 

Tell Mr. Ferrall I read his articles first, and 
the funnier they are the better I like them and 
the harder I laugh. Don’t give him up! 

You ask what we would like to see printed 
in THe Vorta Review. (1) I would like to see 
pictures of the heads of schools and their 
teaching staff, and right now am anxious to 
see a picture of Mrs. Trask, Mrs. Poindexter, 
Miss Kenfield, Miss Case, and the California 
assistants, also of the Denver school, and all 
sorts of pictures concerning all the schools. 
You have been printing lovely pictures. 

(2) A write-up right away concerning mas- 
toiditis, what causes it, what to do for it daily, 
and what the final effects of it are, etc. 


Sincerely, 2 aw 





SPOKANE, WAsSH., January 14, 1920. 
Dear Mr. De LAnp: 


In the November, 1919, issue of THE Vota 
Review, under the “Proceedings of the Second 
Annual Convention of Progressive Oral Ad- 
vocates,” is the statement made by me that the 
State of Washington has made no provision 
for day schools for the deaf. 

I wish to rectify this statement. While there 
is no law providing specifically for day schools 
for the deaf, there is a law which gives school 
boards the power to establish special classes 
for defective children. These classes receive 
an apportionment per capita five times the 
State apportionment for the normal school 
child. 

Under this law day schools are operating 
and are receiving from the State and county 
an apportionment of funds which amounts to 
about $80 per pupil per annum. 

We are working to secure further legisla- 
tion favorable to the education of the deaf, 
and in a few years hope to have conditions 
more nearly approaching our ideals of what 
they should be. 

Yours very truly, AtvitpA M. ENcH. 





Hise Denes 


BOC TR ee Bans a ee 
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Vo.ta Bureau, Washington, D. C.: 

I would like to express my appreciation of 
the article in the February Vora Review, “The 
Privilege of Being Deaf.” I trust it will some 
time be issued in pamphlet form for distribu- 
tion among, and education of, the hearing who 
use sundry unfortunate expressions meant to 
imply sympathy. I know of no article, except- 
ing, of course, “The Deaf in Art,” which seems 
to me so much needed in distributable form. 

With sincere well-wishes for your invaluable 
work. : eo 





The following program was rendered at the 
meeting of the ‘Section on Otology, New York 
Academy of Medicine, March 4, 1920: 

1. “The Deafened Man’s Needs and What 
the Physician Should Do for Him,” Dr. Wen- 
dell C. Phillips. 

2. “The Deaf Child,” Dr. Max A. Goldstein, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

3. “The Government’s Work for Deafened 
Soldiers at Cape May, with Cases for Demon- 
stration,” Dr. Charles W. Richardson, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

4. “How the Deafened Rebuild Their Lives,” 
Miss Annetta W. Peck, Executive Secretary, 
The N. Y. League for the Hard of Hearing. 

5. “The Psychology of the Deafened Man 
from the Layman’s Standpoint,” John de Rais- 
mes Storey. 

6. “Ears and the Job,” Miss Estelle E. Sam- 
uelson, Superintendent of Placement and Vo- 
cational Direction Bureau, The N. Y. League 
for the Hard of Hearing. 

The discussion was opened by Dr. Edward 
B. Dench, Dr. Arthur B. Duel, Miss Carrie W. 
Kearns, Principal N. Y. C. Public School for 
the Deaf; Dr. Edwin L. La Crosse, Asst. Prin- 
cipal the Wright Oral School; Dr. Frederick 
Martin, Director of Speech Improvement of 
the Board of Education; Miss Josephine 
Timberlake, Associate Editor Tar Vota Re- 
VIEW. 

Tue Vora Review hopes to present some of 
the above papers in an early number. 





An interesting session of The National 
Round Table for Speech Improvement was 
held at Washington Irving High School on 
Wednesday evening, March 3d, Dr. Frederick 
Martin presiding. The results of the annual 
election were announced as follows: President, 
Dr. Frederick Martin; First Vice-President, 
Dr. Paul V. Winslow; Second Vice-President, 
Dr. H. C. Mahnken; Corresponding Secretary, 
Dr. George C. Williams; Recording Secretary, 
Mr. H. Kellogg; Treasurer, Elizabeth Mc- 
Nally; Business Manager, May Secor. ‘The 
speakers of the evening were J. A. Kearney, 
M. D., professor of ophthalmology at the New 
York Polyclinic Medical School; S. J. Kauf- 
man, of the New York Globe, and Dr. John 
W. Davis, of the Department of Education. 

Dr. Kearney’s subject was “Contracted Vis- 
ual Fields; an Index Localizing Basal Le- 
sions.” He demonstrated the close connection 
which exists between sight and speech and 


aphasaic conditions, by discussing the cortical 
centers of vision and their association fibers 
as related to memory and language areas. 

Dr. Martin discoursed upon “anarthria, com- 
paring the accompanying lesions with those 
present in aphasia. He also urged the educa- 
tors present to continue devising ways and 
means for the correction of foreign accent, as 
reports from principals indicate that two- 
ninths of our public school children in this 
city are now handicapped by this defect. 

Mr. Kaufman made a plea for the estab- 
lishment of “High-low-brow Clubs” through- 
out New York City, at which men and women 
might meet and discuss the topics of the day. 
Upon request, Mr. Kaufman stated his view- 
point in regard to newspaper work to be based 
upon a desire to find and report upon the good 
characteristics in all institutions and persons. 

Dr. Davis dwelt upon the necessity for care- 
ful instruction in phonetics in all grades of the 
school, and of the work of the teacher in trans- 
forming conscious acts of enunciation into 
reflex action or habit. 

Members of The Round Table were the 
guests of The New York Academy of Medi- 
cine, Thursday evening, March 4th, at a con- 
ference relative to “Non-medical, Non-surgi- 
cal. Treatment of the Deaf.”—May Secor, 
Business Manager. 





A new organization, known as the Globe 
Phone Manufacturing Company, has absorbed 
the Globe Ear Phone Company of Reading, 
Mass., and proposes to manufacture a line of 
special phones for medical and commercial pur- 
poses in addition to the present large line -of 
ear phones and aids to hearing. 





Miss Josephine N. Pelton, a normal gradu- 
ate of the Nitchie School of Lip-Reading, has 
opened a studio in Belle Vernon, Fayette 


‘County, Pa., adjoining the big steel and wire 


city of Monessen and the manufacturing city 
of Charleroi, across the Monongahela River. 





Mrs. Hypatia Boyd Reed has opened the first 
regular public night school for the adult deaf 
in Milwaukee. Fifteen pupils were present at 
the opening session, and more came in 
promptly. There is every indication that the 
school will fill a great need. 


It is interesting to note that the trustees of 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York ap- 
propriated the sum of $250,000 to endow the 
Christian R. Holmes’ Chair of Clinical Medi- 
cine in the Medical Department of the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, in recognition of the services 
of Dr. Holmes to humanity and to medical 
education. By the terms of his will, Dr. 
Holmes left $25,000 to establish a medical 
journal, 





A day school for deaf children has been 
opened at Tulsa, Okla., and is in charge of 
Miss Catherine Ahern. 





‘ 
j 
' 








LEAGUES, GUILDS, AND CLUBS 


NOTES FROM THE NEW YORK 
LEAGUE 


The recreation clubs, freed from epidemic 
restrictions, Have taken on new life, particu- 
larly that active group of young people, The 
Thursday Night Club. Qn February roth an 
orchestra from the Y, W. C. A. played for 
them to their great enjoyment, while on Feb- 
ruary 26th, they gave a salamaguridi party. 
Attendante at both crowded the rooms to their 
capacity. This club is now co-operating with 
the recreational clubs of other organizations 
by exchanging entertainments and in other 
ways. 

The Friday Study Club had the pleasure of 
entertaining Miss Harriet Andrews on the 
20th, who gave them a delightful talk on the 
artist colony at Taos, New Mexico. Miss An- 
drews is always heartily wélcomed by our 
audiences. On the following Friday Mrs. R. 
G. Simonds, a member who has recently visited 
France, spoke mdst interestingly of her jour- 
fieys to the battlefields and the devastated dis- 
triets. Dr. Jane E. Robbins, who was formerly 
with us as exécutive secretary, appeared later 
for a cup of tea with her old friends, and 
promised to speak to them some Friday on her 
war-time experiences in Italy with the Ameri- 
can Red. Cross. 

The free lip-reading classes conducted by 
Public Evening School No. 32 in the League 
rooms are full almost to capacity. The Globe 
and Commercial Advertiser published the fol- 
lowing recently: “The New York City Board 
of Education has placed the names of the fol- 
lowing women On evening elementary school 
eligible lists: Lip-reading: Agnes Stowell, 82; 
Ann Lehman, 76; Louise I. Morgenstern; 75; 
Ella M. Braunlich, 74.5; Ida P. Becker, 71.5. 
All except Miss Becker are members of the 
League. Miss Stowell and Miss Lehman teach 
in the classes of Public Evening School No. 32, 
mentioned above, and Miss Wevirkelors in 
Public Evening School No. 93.” 

The Community Service (recently the War 
Camp Community Service) publishes in its 
weekly calendar a notice of ‘free lip-reading 
classes of the League’s employment bureau 
and recreations, and a warning against the 
néglect of ear trouble. Fuller information is 
given out at the Community Service booths, 
which are maintained primarily for service 
and ex-service men, in ‘the expectation. of 
reaching discharged soldiers whose hearing has 
become slightly impaired while in the Army. 
The expectation is being realized, as the men 
are beginning to find their way to the League. 





The Handwork Shop of the New York 
League for the Hard of Hearitrig accepts for 
sale handiwork arid hahdicraft of deafened 
men and women. It can supply or také orders 
for baby dresses, children’s frocks, stocking 
dolls, favors, practical bags of paper atid fabric, 
table arid house linens, cap and apron seéts, 
washable covers for the’card table, and various 
other novelties. 
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The San Francisco League for the Hard of 
Hearing had the pleasure recently of listening 
to a delightful address by Miss Louise Wim- 
satt, on her work with the deafened soldiers 
at Cape May. Miss Wimsatt also attended the 
League’s Valentine party, a very enjoyable 
affair, at which an investigation of the mail 
box proved that the good saint had remem- 
bered every member in a way that caused much 
merriment. 

The League has three flourishing evening 
classes for lip-reading students, with an aver- 
age attendance of twenty each, and has re- 
cently organized a most promising Study Club, 
to meet each Wednesday from three to four- 
thirty. 





An interesting feature at the Speech Readers’ 
Guild, in Boston, is the alphabetically arranged 
collection of large white buttons, each bearing 
the name of a membér. At all social gather- 
ings each member wears his button, thereby 
promoting better acquaintance and general 
friendliness. A more cheerful, restful place 
than the home of the Guild could not easily be 
imagined, nor one with a warmer welcome to 
members and visitors. The total attendance 
at the rooms between November 7th and Feb- 
buary 4th was 1,274. 





Miss Mabel Ellery Adams, a graduate of 
Radcliffe College, was appointed principal of 
the Horace Mann School for the Deaf, in Bos- 
ton, on November 10, 1919—fifty years to a 
day from the foundation of the school. Miss 
Adams had been the assistant principal for 
nine years. 





Two more suggestions besides the one in 
Miss Davies’ letter have been made for the 
motto to be placed on the lip-readers’ pin. They 
are: Fortis rebus adversis (Courageous in spite 
of difficulties), and Cum oculis audiamus (Let 
us hear with our éyes): 





Nore.—If.you know of ex-soldiers who are 
hard of hearing and entitled to treatment or 
lip-reading lessons at the expense of the Gov- 
ernment, please setid their names to Rtpert 
Blue, Surgeon-General, Public Health Service, 
Washington, D. C. 





Central Institute for the Deaf, at St: Louis, 
wishing to co-operate with the summer meet- 
ing at Mt, Airy, announces that its simmér 
normal training class will be held May 31st to 
Jtihe 26th, inclusive, with lectures on Satutday. 





The Toledo League “helps the hard of hear- 
ing find acquaintances and frietids, helps them 
pass pleasant hours, helps them. along educa- 
tional lines, helps them find work—more than 
that, helps them find their own work.” 





A Lip-Readers’ Club has been organized in 
Cleveland, Ohio. 























EDITORIAL COMMENT 


IMMEDIATE NEED 


AN 


There is great need for a good English 
manual on the education of deaf chil- 
dren—a manual that includes a reliable 
record of the history of the instruction 
of the deaf, a manual suitable for pro- 
gressive parents of deaf children as well 
as for normal students and teachers. 

Arnold’s Manual was good, but the 
two volumes have long been out of print. 
Farrar’s revision of Arnold’s Manual 
was excellent, not only because of the 
errors corrected, but because of the con- 
densation of what Arnold had unneces- 
sarily amplified ; and, above all, it was a 
labor of love on the part of a generous 
soul. But Farrar’s one-volume revision 
has been out of print for three yeais or 
more. A revised edition of Farrar’s 
Manual was promised in 1914. Then 
came the war, and the committee having 
the revision in charge volunteered to 
help their country in its sore distress. 
Thus everything of lesser importance had 
to give way to the supreme effort of win- 
ning the war. Let us hope that a new 
effort may be put forth to bring out an 
up-to-date manual. 

Meanwhile why not advocate the prep- 
aration and publication of a good manual 
here in the United States? Not a mere 
catch-penny book, but a manual worthy 
of the name and of the profession it will 
be prepared for. And who is, better 
fitted in every way to write such a manual 
as the crowning act of a life of unselfish 
endeavor in behalf of the deaf than Dr. 
Edwin Allen Fay, who has so ably edited 
the American Annals of the Deaf during 
the long period of fifty years? Every- 


where Dr. Fay is acknowledged to be the” 


most eminent authority on professional 
questions of historical interest ; also, and 
this is of far greater importance, his 
reputation for accuracy, fairmindedness, 
and a love for the truth is without a 
blemish. ‘The greatness of the man’s 
nature, as well as his unselfish desire to 
serve the cause of handicapped humanity, 
was clearly mirrored in the research 
work that resulted in his able presenta- 
tion of “What Did St. Augustine Say?” 


(Annals, January, 1912); for that was 
not only a valuable contribution to the 
literature of the profession, but a contri- 
bution of a revolutionary character and 
one rich in blessings for future genera- 
tions of deaf children. D. 


MANY PLEASURES—-AND SOME REGRETS 


It is hard to see how a trip could be 
much more pleasant than the one taken 
recently by the Associate Editor. And 
yet, as we. have stated above that there 
were things to be regretted, we'll men- 
tion them first. 

It was all the fault of the weather man, 
or the ground-hog. (The latter may not 
be a recognized authority on weather near 
Boston, as he is in communities farther 
south, but he might as well have some of 
the blame—there’s plenty for both!) We 
intended to visit the school at Randolph 
and the one at Beverly, but the nearest 
we got to either was a pleasant, though 
discouraging, telephone conversation with 
its head, who assured us that the cars 


‘ weren't running at all, and that no taxis 


were available. Then, as ill luck would 
have it, the Horace Mann School was 
closed for spring (?) vacation, Dr. Swift, 
of corrective speech fame, was in Cleve- 
land, and Miss Tuninicliffe was out when 
we called. ' 

But it was a joy to see Miss Bruhn and 
her splendid school (the largest she has 
ever had); to meet Miss Crain and ob- 
serve the wonderfully rapid and accurate 
lip-reading done by one of her pupils 
(we happened to encounter a private 
lesson there, not a class period) ; to see 
for the first time, at the New England 
School (recently opened, but growing 
like Jack’s beanstalk), the fascinating 
way in which the Kinzie Method presents 
a story; to receive a joyous greeting 
from the ten little cherubs in the Sarah 
Fuller Home and eat a delicious meal 
with them and their charming, wide- 
awake foster-mother, Miss Morrison. 

We had visited the Industrial Union 
for the Deaf before, and admired the 
wonderfully perfect work of its students, 
but not since the addition of the new in- 
terior decoration department, which adds 
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so much to its interest. If the plans ma- 
terialize, of which Miss Brooks and Mrs. 
Wade, respectively its enthusiastic and 
far-seeing founder and manager, told us 
(and why shouldn’t they, with such 
dynamos of energy behind them?), the 
Union will become one of the best known 
and most powerful forces for the indus- 
trial training and employment of the deaf 
in this country. 

The splendid evening classes at the 
Guild, and, most of all, the indescribably 
charming atmosphere of the place itself, 
deserve at least a whole paragraph; but 
if we keep on at this rate we shall never 
get back to New York. 

Our first visit in that city was to the 
Lexington Avenue School. We can find 
only one fault with that visit—it was so 
short that we could not see half as much 
as we wanted to. As every one will 
know without being told, the work we 
saw was excellent, but we did regret so 
much not being able to observe, for ‘in- 
stance, the voice-development work in the 
primary department, of which Miss Buell 
told us. 

St. Joseph’s Institute is a terrible place 
to reach (for the uninitiated, at any 
rate), but some of the rhythm work, 
physical training and language drill was 
worth overcoming any number of diffi- 
culties to see. And if ever we have to 
spend a long time in a hospital, our only 
hope is that it will be one as pleasant as 
that at St. Joseph’s. 

Miss Hall, of the Jersey City Day 
School, has some splendid material, and 
is doing thoroughly worth-while work in 
spite of disheartening discouragements. 
Surely, the people of Jersey City cannot 
know that their school management, in 
not providing better equipment and loca- 
tion for their little deaf children, to say 
nothing of more help for their teacher, 
so that proper grading can be accom- 
plished, is giving them rather less than 
half a chance to secure an education! 


THE PIN OF GOOD-FELLOWSHIP 


Two attractive designs for the sug- 
gested pin for lip-readers have been re- 
ceived at the Volta Bureau, and will be 
submitted to a deciding committee as 
soon as one has been selected. As no 
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recommendations in regard to the per- 
sonnel of this committee have been made, 
we venture to suggest that Miss Wal- 
bridge, who first evolved the idea of the 
pin, would make a good chairman. A 
large committee is always cumbersome, 
so this one might consist of three mem- 
bers, the other two to be prominent 
speech-readers well known to THE VoLTA 
Review “family,” and to be chosen by 
Miss Walbridge herself. Are there other 
suggestions? If so, please make them 
quickly, or say “aye” or “no” to this one, 
for unless something is done very soon 
we shall be discussing a design at the 
Mt. Airy meeting instead of recognizing 
each other there by the pin of good-fel- 
lowship. ae 


ORAL DAY SCHOOLS 


One. of the many advantages of the 
oral day school for deaf children is that 
the speech atmosphere and the speech 
environment aids the deaf child ia form- 
ing a correct idea of the importance in 
which speech is held in any and every 
community. Again, the speech environ- 
ment that surrounds the deaf child after 
the day school closes is an environment 
of an interesting as well as of an active, 
practical character. It is practically the 
same environment the pupil’s days must 


be passed in after school life closes. 
D. 


THE KINZIE FUND FOR THE VOLTA 
REVIEW 


If you read Tue Vorta REvIEW you 
know all about the splendid work that 
the Misses Kinzie, of Philadelphia, are 
doing in behalf of Tur Vora Review. 
If you are not familiar with the details, 
be sure to read “Where Do You Stand in 
the Work for the Deaf?” which you will 
find on page 58 of the February number 
of Tue Vora Review. And please bear 
in mind the important fact that while 
Miss Cora Elsie Kinzie and Miss Rose 
Kinzie are pushing this campaign they 
are also keeping a big school in operation 
that is a mecca for persons desiring in- 
struction in the art of lip-reading, and 
they are also doing their share in main- 
taining the Speech-Reading Club in Phila- 
delphia, the first club of this character in 
the world and which was fully described 
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in THe Vorra Review for July, 1919. 
All of which merely illustrates a fact that 
is apparent on first meeting these young 
women, namely, that they possess re- 
markable organizing and executive, as 
well as professional, ability. 

To all who are interested and who 
failed to read the February number, a 
copy of the plea for funds written by the 
Misses Kinzie will be forwarded free of 
charge. In substance, the plea is as fol- 
lows: 

Tue Vouta Review is and always has 
been a financial failure—that is, it has 
been able to continue publication through 
the generosity of friends, ‘like Mr. and 
Mrs. Edmund Lyon, who gave $2,500 
three years ago to aid in keeping the 
magazine alive. Why should the maga- 
zine be kept alive? Here are the reasons 
advanced by the Misses Kinzie: 

“Tt seems unnecessary to dwell upon 
the value of the magazine, which is so 
obvious to every reader. It cannot be 
that its great mission is so little compre- 
hended that all will not grasp the oppor- 
tunity to come forward at this crisis and 
show where they stand in this work. 
: Hundreds of deaf and hard-of- 
hearing persons have had a new world 
opened to them through the inspiration 
of its pages, for what could be more in- 
spiring to one deprived of hearing than a 
knowledge that there is a way out of the 
shadow which others have found and by 
following have triumphed.” Then they 
refer to the “many individuals there are 
who could ‘send $50 or $100 and not miss 
it, and others who, with a reasonable 
amount of sacrifice, could send $10, $15, 
or $25. How can we who under- 
stand so well the needs of the deaf not 
be eager to put our shoulders to the wheel 
and do everything possible to help push 
this vital movement ?” 

Here is a list of generous friends whose 
gifts were received prior to March 15: 


Miss Marie Eisenlohr, Philadelphia.. $200.00 
Kinzie School of Speech-Reading, 

Philo oe ak 5 ES EES ence 135.00 
Mr. John Dutton Wright, New York 

CREE sven aces cv cadavers sues bce 100.00 
The Misses Kinzie, Philadelphia..... 100.00 
Miss Louise Winsor Brooks, Boston. 100.00 
Mrs. Bruce Ford, Philadelphia...... 100.00 
Miss Louise K. Holman, Philadelphia 100.00 
Mrs. Nathan Todd Porter, Jr., Mont- 

GRE, DE, Ree Hs a ae So cd bobs teens 100.00 
Mr. Nathan Todd Porter, Jr......... 100.00 
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Mrs. H. L. Daddow, St. Clair, Pa... 60.00 
Dr. Harold Hays, New York City... 50.00 
Miss Lucy Ella Case, Los Angeles... 25.00 
Miss Mary D. Suter, Washington.... 25.00 
Speech Reading Club, Philadelphia. . 25.00 
Mr. Henry V. Willie, Philadelphia. .. 25.00 
Mrs. W. Percy Simpson, Philadelphia 25.00 
New England School of Speech-Read- 
ee ELISE POPC CED 25.00 
Mrs. Albanus L. Smith, Philadelphia. 25.00 
Omaha (Neb.) School of Lip-Reading  20.0u 
Miss Elizabeth Millikin, Delta, Utah 15.00 
Miss Alice Grant Smith, Philadelphia 10.00 
Mr. John A. Ferrall, Washington. . 10.00 
Vigilante Club, Philadelphia cecae ies 10.00 
Miss Sara McBride, Honolulu....... 10.00 
C. C. Molloy, New York............ 10.00 
Miss Mary Dugane, New York..... 10.00 
Mr. David Piper, Rosslyn, Va........ 10.00 
Mrs. Rodney C. Dewey, Toledo, Ohio 10.00 
Miss Jennie Hedrick, Washington... 10.00 
Miss Mildred A. Weideman, Mt. 
SR TU. cikc dc 6ads whee 10.00 
or (Va.) School of Lip-Read- 
sb be dak cea etohids cameo the 7.00 
Miss Sara L. Woodworth, Eureka, 
acct ees ye hae) cae 5.00 
Mrs. Lillian Paddleford, Los Angeles 5.00 
Miss Sarah Fuller, Boston.......... 5.00 
Miss Rena Wolf, Philadelphia....... 5.00 
Mrs. Rose E. Schiller, San Diego.. 5.00 
Miss Elizabeth Batty, Tacony, Pa.... 3.00 
Miss Louise I. Morgenstern, New York 2.00 
Miss Harriet Sayre, Philadelphia... . 2.00 
Mrs. Charles H. Wilt, Philadelphia. . 2.00 
Miss Evelyn J. Varney, Brunswick, 
DS pie § vundagvies ta cce daa cke 2.00 
bev ‘Josephine Pelton, Belle Vernon, 
con aedin dodo Gk ROGUES s Ca Bes 2.00 
Miss Sarah R. Budd, Mt. Holy, N. J. 2.00 
Miss Nettie McDaniel, Cave Spring, 
OMe“ siiele Weta ng hues 600 kababeae 1.00 
Miss Augusta M. Kelley, Centerville, 
WN ot bite Gol wos Rk Oe oad es 1.00 
Mrs. D. J. Einsel, Walla Walla, Wash. 1.00 


$1,225.00 


This is not a plea to help an individual 
or a set of individuals. The Editor may 
have done good work, as the Misses Kin- 
zie kindly state; but he could not have 
accomplished much without the united 
help of the lip-reading profession, which 
has been so generously extended during 
the past five years. Again, editors are 
mortal; they come and go. They strive 
to do their best and then pass on. But, 
as Mr. Ferrall so clearly explained, THE 
Voita REVIEW is a magazine of service. 
Its mission, first and last and all the time, 
is to help to lend a helping hand. Thus 
the magazine and its mission must go on 
forever. It must not die. To keep the 
magazine alive, funds are required. How 
much help will you give at once—not next 
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year, but now? If you cannot spare a 
large amount, please give what you can 
spare at this time. Whether the amount 
be large or small, every gift will be gladly 
welcomed and wisely used. 

Among the first to respond to this plea 
for funds was Mr. John Dutton Wright, 
who has done so much during more than 
a quarter of a century to promote the in- 
tellectual welfare of deaf children and to 
encourage mothers of deaf children to 
undertake the training and the teaching 
of the deaf child in the home prior to 
school age. Mr. Wright not only sent in 
a check for $100, but stated that when 
the sum of $1,900 was raised he would 
give $100 more, and when $2,900 was 
raised he would add a third $100. In 
other words, he agreed to give $300, or 
one-tenth of the sum of $3,000, which is 
the amount the Misses Kinzie are striv- 
ing to raise. 

Then, when Mrs. Nathan T. Porter, 
Jr., heard of this generous offer on Mr. 
Wright’s. part she said she would dupli- 
cate it, and now Mr. Porter says he 
wants to play the same game, which 
means that almost one-third of the total 
amount will come from these three gen- 
erous souls. 





The heads of certain State schools for deaf 
children, and, once in a great while, a teacher 
in a day school for deaf children, find a pleas- 
ure in sending to the Volta Bureau the names 
of parents of young deaf children, to the end 
that suitable literature may be sent to the par- 
ents that may help or encourage them to un- 
dertake the training and teaching of the deaf 
child in the home prior to school age. This 
literature is sent free of charge. ‘Thousands 
of reprints are thus sent out each year by the 
Volta Bureau. 





In response to many requests, Miss Martha 
E. Bruhn will give a brief normal course in 
Philadelphia immediately after the close of 
the Convention, instead of the usual summer 
normal course in Boston. 

This course, July 3 to 8, will be open to all 
teachers connected with a school for the deaf. 
The subject, treated in five lectures and five 
demonstration lessons, will cover the following 
ground: 

(a) How to use the Miiller-Walle Method 
in teaching the deaf adult. 

(b) Adaptation, for use in the schools. 

(c) Correct use of syllable drills. 

(d) Classwork. 

Applications should be made as early as 
possible to Miss Bruhn, at 601 Pierce Building, 
Boston, 


THE VOLTA REVIEW 


DEAF CHILDREN IN MOVIES 


“Broken Silence” is the name of a film re- 
cently made at the Detroit School for the Deaf 
and exhibited in moving picture theaters 
throughout the United States. At the request 
of Miss Gertrude Van Adestine, Principal of 
the Detroit School, the Ford Motor Company, 
by whom the picture was made, presented a 
copy of the film to the Volta Bureau. The 
gift is greatly appreciated, and the film will be 
preserved at the Bureau, as a record of work 
with deaf children and the interest displayed 
in this work by a public-spirited corporation. 





ANOTHER POINT OF VIEW 


“May I voice a strong protest against a pin 
or any other means of placing deaf men and 
women, even though lip-readers, in a class by 
themselves? We are normal human beings.” 

AVONDALE N. Gorpon. 





It is gratifying to learn that the Wright 
Correspondence Course for Mothers of Deaf 
Children is meeting with well-merited success. 
One mother wrote the editor that it was a 
great blessing that such a help had been 
brought forward; that when she found that 
her child had lost its hearing, she did the best 
she could with what available information she 
could gather. Then learning that a summer 
school for parents of deaf children would be 
held at the Central Institute for the Deaf, she 
enrolled as a student. Another mother writes: 
“That Correspondence Course is so good that 
I want you to tell all mothers of deaf children 
all about it.” That is what we would gladly 
do, if we only had the names and addresses of 
all the mothers, We have the names of more 
than 2,000, but ought to have more than twice 
that number. 





Miss Edna Kathryn Hill, a teacher in the 
Virginia School for the Deaf, died in Staunton 
on Thursday, February 26. Her death was a 
shock and a source of deep grief to the school 
and to her many friends. Miss Hill was trained 
as a teacher in the Pennsylvania Oral School, 
and taught several years in Kentucky before 
accepting a position at the Virginia School. 
She was a valued member of the Association. 





Mr. and Mrs. Homer Allen Miller have an- 
nounced the marriage of their daughter, Lu- 
celia, to Mr. Herbert James Moore. Mrs. 
Moore is a life member of the Association and 
has done splendid work for the parents of 
little deaf children. 





_ Excellent relief maps of the various con- 
tinents, the United States, and Palestine, on 
heavy paper, 10x 12 inches, have been sent to 
the Volta Bureau by L. L. Poates, New York 
City. These maps should be in use in all 
schools. 
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Teachers Wanted and Teachers Wanting Positions 





Teachers and Supervisors Wanted 


WANTED—A trained oral teacher for intermediate 
grades, session 1920-1921; must have had five years’ teach- 
ing experience. Wright Oral School. 


_ WANTED—A position will be open in September as as- 
sistant to the principal of an Eastern oral school. Male 
candidates only. Must not be over 35; college graduate; 
at least three years’ teaching experience; executive ability, 
State full details. A. B. C., Volta Bureau. 


WANTED—A supervisor, of boys 8 to 10 
Refined woman not over 40. 








ears of age. 
H,. A., care Volta Bureau. 





The Louisiana State School for the Deaf wants an oral 
teacher, a teacher of cooking, and a teacher of sewing. 
Address, G. C. Huckaby, Superintendent, Baton Rouge, La. 





Day School Positions 





WANTED—Experienced oral teacher for class of deaf 
and children with defective speech. Give references and 
experience. State salary and earliest date services are 
available. Miss Gibson, Secretary Public School Board, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario, Canada. 





Capa- 


Raposenens day school teacher desires position. 
Address, A. B., THe VoLta 


ble of organizing a day school. 
Review. 





Teacher Positions Wanted 


POSITION WANTED—An experienced, trained oral 
teacher, now employed, desires change. State salary. 
Address, X. Y. Z., Volta Bureau. 

















Private Pupils Wanted 


PRIVATE PUPIL WANTED—Experienced teacher, 
especially proficient in teaching speech, speech-reading, and 
English, desires position as teacher of private pupil for 
school year 1920-21. Young child preferred. Address, V. 
L. M., in care of the Volta Bureau. 


PRIVATE PUPIL WANTED—An oral teacher of long 
experience, trained at Clarke School, desires a private 
— for the school year 1920-21. Address, A. F., Volta 

ureau,. 














Crafts Teachers Wanted 





Western school desires sewing teacher. 


Address, Volta 
Bureau. 








Special Teacher Wanted 


WANTED—By a young deaf man, a teacher of speech 
and speech-reading for the summer months. he youn 
man speaks, writes, and understands Dutch og an 
writes English readily, but wishes to improve his English 
speech and speech-reading. Address, if C., care Volta 

ureau. 











The better class of teachers read THe Voura Review. 
Thus it pays the schools to advertise in our pages. 








Wanted 


One copy of A. M. Bell’s Letters and Sounds: A Nursery 
Book, in good condition. State price. C., Volta Bureau. 


New or second-hand copies of Story’s Language for the 
Deaf, Story’s Speech for the Deaf, Bell’s Principles of Speech, 
Arnold’s Teachers’ Manual, 2 vols., and Farrar’s Arnold’s 
Manual. State price and condition. Address D., Volta Bu- 
reau, 1601 35th St., Washington, D. C. ’ 








Advertise now for positions. There are many 
vacancies, and a pressing need for teachers. If 
you spend a dollar in advertising you secure a 
choice of positions not always obtainable other- 
wise. 





SUMMER PUPILS WANTED 


Teacher of six years’ experience desires position as 
teacher of ie pupil for summer months. Address, 
S. D., care Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C. 





WANTED—Experienced oral teacher, college graduate, 
trained at Clarke School, wants private pupil for the sum- 
mer. Address, U. T. C., Volta Review, Washington, 





Teacher of Lip-Reading wishes position with hard-of- 
hearing child for the summer months. Willing to take 
entire charge. Best references. English and French. 
tc T. M., 41 McKinley Place, West New York, New 
ersey. 





Trained and experienced oral teacher wishes to take into 
her home for the summer months a private pupil. Refer- 
ences given and required. Address, Mrs. Wa ng * Tucker, 
A. B., Supervising Teacher of Oral Instruction, School for 


| the Deaf, Vancouver, Wash. 





PRIVATE PUPIL WANTED—An experienced oral 
teacher wishes a private pupil for June, July, and August. 
Address, M. C. P., Care Volta Bureau. 





Experienced oral teacher will take one deaf child (girl, 
6 to 10 years) to her home in the White Mountains from 
June 15th to September rst. Tuition, excellent care, com- 
panionship of hearing child of 8 years. Terms: $250 for 
season, traveling expenses not included. Address, G, Volta 
Bureau, Washington, D. C 








Engravers and Etchers 








Cuts for magazines and advertising. Established 
reputation for fine work at moderate prices. The 
Maurice Joyce Engraving Co., Evening Star Bidg., 
Washington, D. C. 





APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


TO THE VOLTA BUREAU, WASHINGTON, D.C.: 


I desire to become a member ofthe American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, and inclose Two 
Dollars in payment of dues for twelve months commencing 


with the month of 





Membership entitles you to ‘‘ The Volta Review’’ without 
extra charge for twelve months. 








FIRST LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY, 
By Grace M. BEATTIE, 
Fully Illustrated ; Second Edition, 75 cents 
School for the Deaf, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 








SUBSCRIBE NOW 


Subscribe now for THe Votta Review for 
1920 in order to receive the January and fol- 
lowing numbers, as only a sufficient number of 
copies of each issue to supply immediate de- 
mands are printed. Thus there will be no back 
numbers. The manuscripts we have on hand 
will justify you in subscribing at once. The 
manuscripts that are in preparation will cause 
you to feel very glad you subscribed in time 
to receive all the numbers. So subscribe today. 


One year (12 numbers), $2. Six months, $1. 
THE VOLTA REVIEW, 
1601 35th St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 














